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In these days of frequent important discoveries in 
the field of biblical research, it needs an expert to say 
what is,fresh and what is stale in the line of such 
research. Professor J. Rendel Harris is a recognized 
expert in the realm of New Testament manuscripts. 
- The article from him, on another page, entitled An 
Impending Surprise for New Testament Students, will 
therefore command the attention of scholars, while 
its raciness of style will give it an interest to readers 
generally. 


So much has been said on the Lord’s Supper in 
Christian art, that a fresh article on that theme must 
needs be from the pen of a competent scholar, in order 
to command the attention of readers of The Sunday 
School Times. Professor Victor Schultze is such a 
writer, and what he has to say is worthy of the inter- 
est‘of all.; Professor Schultze is well known as an 
authority on the art,of the zatacombs, and in the 
realm of Christian archeology generally. He is the 
author of standard volumes along these lines; and 
more recently he has produced a remarkable work on 
“The Victory of Christianity over Ancient Heathen- 
ism,” a review of which in these columns, a few weeks 
ago, attracted wide attention from critical readers. 
He speaks by right as a master in his realm. 





Our capacity is our power of receiving and con- 
taining ; our capability is our power of out-putting. 
In the root both words are one, as in the source both 
powers are one. Our capabilities are proportioned to 
our capacity ; for what we do not hold in store we can- 
not draw upon for out-giving. But while our capa- 
bilities are proportioned to our capacity, it does not 
follow that our producing will show itself in the direc- 
tion of our receiving. What we have most capacity 
for, we may be least capable of ; what we are most 
capable of, we may have least capacity. for. The 
scientist sometimes gathers his best strength from 
reading poetry, the poet from reading science. To 
one who has a work to do, a most serious mistake is 
in confusing his capacity with his capabilities. To 
be fond of poetry is no sign of a mission to write 
poetry. One may be poetical in his tastes without 
being a poet, scientific without being a scientist, 
scholarly without being a scholar, artistic without 
being an artist. But he who fills his heart with the 
truths of the poets may work them out in heroic deeds ; 
he who fills his mind with the laws of science may 
work them out in the mechanic arts; he who famil- 
iarizes himself with the achievements of scholarship 
may work out the application of the scholar’s methods 
to the every-day business of life—to exactness and 
thoroughness. So, too, if you have a capacity for suffer- 
ing, your capability is not to make others suffer, but to 
sympathize, and to mitigate the sufferings of others. 


When there is a trouble of any sort between two 
persons, the probability is that there is some cause of 
blame on both sides. It is rarely the case that one 
person is alone at fault, the other being free from any 
error whatsoever. Yet, as a matter of course, it is 
easier for each person to see where the other has been 
wrong, than to see what wrong there has been on his 
part. In view of these truths, if each person keeps 
his mind on the observed, or supposed, faults of the 
other, he will not be likely to perceive his own error ; 
nor yet to see the proper way of removing the new 
barrier, which any trouble between two persons is 
sure to rear. If, on the other hand, he sets himself 
deliberately and persistently to the finding just where 
and how he was, or he might have seemed, to blame, 
he will probably soon recognize something in his spirit, 
or words, or manner, which he regrets, and for which 
he will wish to express his. regret to the other. By 
this means, each of the two will be blaming himself 
and excusing the other; and thereby the barrier will 
be removed, and perhaps a new bond of union will 
be secured in its place. There is positively no excep- 
tion to this rule of duty, in the case of two persons 
whose relations are in any sense the relation of peers. 
The surer one of these persons is that he meant no 
wrong, and the surer he is that the other was in the 
wrong, the more important it is that he shut his eyes, 
for the time being, to the faults of the other, and that 
he open his eyes, for the time being, in a scrutinizing 
gaze on himself and his recent course, in order to 
learn his real or his seeming want of absolute per- 
fectness just here. He will, indeed, prove his sad 
lack of discernment in a study of himself under such 
circumstances, if he do not thereby find some point 
wherein he was clearly at fault, or wherein he must 
have seemed to the other to be at fault. Even if he 
feels confident that nine-tenths of the trouble was 











caused by the other’s error, it is his duty to bring up 
his one-tenth into exclusive prominence so far as he 
is concerned, and to be explicit in acknowledging it 
and in expressing his regret for it. Possibly in the 
course of his investigations he will come to see that 
at least nine-tenths of the trouble, instead of one- 
tenth, grew out of his error—as that error now stands 
before his mind. Nor is it less important that each 
person should try to see what credit is deserved by 
the other for his forbearance, or his kindly considera- 
tion in the progress of the misunderstanding between 
the two, and to make grateful mention of that to the 
other. If, in this way, each party to a misunder- 
standing, or to any other trouble between two persons, 
recoghizes it as his duty to consider his own faults 
and the other’s merits, and to lose sight of his own 
merits and of the other’s faults, there would be little 
trouble from any troubles between the two; and a 
better understanding of each other would be a result 
of every successive misunderstanding between the two. 





THE PLACE OF HELPS IN BIBLE STUDY. 


In these days of multiplied helps to Bible study, 
there is the twofold danger of giving too much promi- 
nence to such helps, and of giving them too little 
prominence. ‘There is on the one side the error of 
studying the helps to an understanding of the Bible, 
instead of studying the Bible by means. of helps to 
its understanding; and, on the other side, there is the 
error of supposing that helps to an understanding of 
the Bible are uncalled for in Bible study.... Both these 
errors are to be recognized and guarded against ; for 
it is not easy to say Which of them is the more mis- 
leading and dangerous. 

It is unmistakably true that many teachers study 
their lesson-helps a great deal more than they study 
the Bible. This fact it is that gives the ground for 
the widespread fear that lesson-helps stand in the way 
of Bible study; and that prompts the frequent calls 
for the abandonment of all such helps, and a return 
to the simple text of the Bible as the subject of lesson- 
study, without the aid of any outside helps whatsoever. 
It is also unmistakably true that an intelligent study 
of the Bible without the aid of helps to its under- 
standing is an impossibility ; that both the study of 
the Bible itself and a knowledge of the truths of the 
Bible have made progress, in the church and in the 
community, in proportion as lesson-helps have multi- 
plied; and that, to-day, those who are the most intel- 
ligent and the most thorough students of the Bible 
make free use of and value highly the largest variety 
of helps to its study and its understanding. This fact 
it is which shows the baselessness of the frequently 
pressed claim that Bible study would be promoted 
by diminishing the number of lesson-helps available 
to the Bible student. 

There is no department of human knowledge in 
which a man can study to advantage without the aid 
of outside helps to its understanding. A gardener 
who would know his business thoroughly needs to 
know sgmething of botany, and something of chem- 
istry, and something of Latin, and something of 
mathematits, and something of the laws of color and 
perspective, and something of a good many other 
branches of knowledge; and all this is unattainable 


without helps to its acquirement. In the long run, 


the best gardener will be the man who most values, 
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and who makes freest use of, good helps in the vari- 
ous lines of knowledge which are needful to his high- 
est success in his special field of labor. A school-boy 
cannot fairly comprehend Virgil without the help of 
a Latin lexicon, of an English dictionary, of a dic- 
tionary of classical antiquities, of a historical atlas, 
of a treatise on Latin poetry, of a good metrical 
translation of Virgil, and of notes and comments at 
obscure passages all along the course of his study in 
Virgil. As it is in these spheres, so it is in every 
other sphere of knowledge. Study without helps is 
an impossibility. He who studies most and to best 
advantage is sure to avail himself of all the helps he 
can find, and to be ready to make use of others as 
soon as he can lay hold of them. 

- There is certainly no less need of helps to Bible 
study than to any other branch of study. Indeed, the 
very fact that the gange of Bible truth is so much 
greater than that of any other compendium of truth, 
and that the truths of the Bible are so much more 
important than any truths presented elsewhere, 
increases the need and the value of fitting helps to its 
understanding. Our ordinary English Bible is, in 
itself, a help to the understanding of the original 
Hebrew and Greek Testaments. The Revised Version 
of the two Testaments is a help to the understanding 
of our ordinary English Bible. Marginal references 
and a concordance are indispensable helps to the com- 
parison of Scripture with Scripture. An English dic- 
tionary is a needful help to an examination of the 
words employed in the English text. A Bible atlas 
is an important help to the localizing of the scene of 
any portion of the Bible narrative under immediate 
consideration. A Bible dictionary is an essential help 
in throwing light on manners and customs and rites 
and ceremonies referred to or involved in the state- 
ments of the Bible text. Helps are required to make 
clear the main facts concerning the authorship and 
the time and circumstances of writing, and the special 
aim, of the particular portion of the Bible which is 
being studied. Unless one is willing to be ignorant 
of the results of the choicest scholarship of the ages 
in connection, with the reverent study of the Book of 
books, he must -chave helps to an acquaintance with 
those results: » If he would have the gain of the best 
thought of the best thinkers of all time as prompted 
by the truths of the passage he is examining, he will 
have to avail himself of helps in that direction also. 
In short, the more desirous one is of thoroughness 
and accuracy in his Bible study, the more helps to 
such study he will make available in the course of 
that study. 

As a matter of fact, it is ordinarily the man who 
knows little or nothing about Bible study who would 
think of attempting to study the Bible without helps. 
Now and then a parent or a preacher, who remem- 
bers the time when he memorized the Bible words as 
a Sunday-school exercise, without any helps to an 
understanding of their meaning, looks with dismay, 
or distrust, on the multiplied helps which are put 
within reach of the children of to-day; and he is 
afraid that lesson-helps are standing in the way of 
Bible study. Yet if that man could bring into im- 
mediate comparison the best results of the Bible study 
of then, and of the Bible study of now, in the average 
Sunday-school, he would find that both in a general 
and in a particular knowledge of the Bible the Sun- 
day-school pupil of to-day is far in advance of the 
Sunday-school pupil of a generation ago. The mul- 
tiplication of helps to Bible study has resulted in an 
increase of intelligent Bible study ; and even though 
lesson-helps are too often studied by themselves, instead 
of being made helps to Bible study, no Bible student 
ean have too many such helps for wise use in his 
study, any more than a student in any other realm 
of research can have too large a library to sqlect from 
in the course of his special studies. 

But how can a man be sure that he is using lesson- 
helps as an aid to Bible study, instead of studying 
the lesson-helps themselves, when he ought to be 
studying the Bible? That is the practical question ; 
and it is a question that can be answered with com- 





parative ease. From the beginning to the close of 
the study of a Bible lesson, it should be the Bible 
text itself that is the object and centre of study. 
Whether the student has a library of separate vol- 
umes available to him, or is making use of a compend 
of lesson-helps in some single volume, or in some 
periodical, he ought first to look at the Bible text 
rather than at the notes or comments which are 
designed to make it clear. And from that time 
onward he should study the text with the help of the 
helps, and not the helps in the light of the text. 

In examining the particular Bible text of. his les- 
son, a teacher may need to consider who wrote it ; and 
when, and where, and to whom, and under what cir- 
cumstances, and why, it was written; and what is 
the context of this passage. This knowledge would, 
perhaps, have to be obtained at the start, and so to be 
looked up forthwith out of some available lesson-help. 
In the light of this knowledge the text should be 
examined anew. The words of the text ought to be 
weighed carefully in the sense in which they are em- 
ployed just here. As a help to their understanding, 
critical notes can be consulted; but constantly the 
student should turn back from ‘the help to the text, 
using the help only in order to make clearer the text. 
The meaning of the text as a whole ought to be sought 
in itself as it stands, rather than in the comments on it 


which are available to the student; but when a stu-’ 


dent has gained his own idea of the meaning of the 
text, he can wisely turn to the writings of others in 
order to ascertain whether the meaning he sees in the 
text is a correct one. So, again, as to the thought 
and applications of that text, the student ought first 
to seek them for himself in the text, and then test or 
correct them, or add to them, by means of the best 
helps which are secured to him. The text is the 
centre of his study and of his interest. The helps are 
looked at and are made use of only as helps to an 
understanding of that text. They are not counted as 
of value in themselves, nor are they studied by 
themselves. . 

To suppose that the Bible can be sufficiently studied 
without the aid of any human helps to its understand- 
ing, is to presuppose the inspiration of the student of 
the Bible, rather than of its writers. To suppose that 
the best helps to Bible study in the world can be com- 
pared with the Bible text itself, is to presuppose the 
inspiration of the commentators rather than of the 
Bible writers. The place of helps in Bible study is 
that of an auxiliary aid to the understanding of the 
text itself, as that text is studied under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit who inspired it, and who can make 
its teachings clear to him who studies it reverently, 
with the assistance of all available helps, in depend- 
ence on the Holy Spirit’s guidance. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is added proof of interest in a book review in The 
Sunday School Times, when repeated references are made 
to it by intelligent and observant readers. Such interest 
has been shown in the extended review of Professor 
Fisher’s History of the Christian Church, which was 
recently published in these pages. A critical reader now 
calls attention, as follows, to an obvious error on the 
reviewer's part, through overlooking a passage in the 
work reviewed : 


In that review it is stated: “The Pseudo-Dionysius the Are- 
opagite is named only in connection with the history of France’s 
conversion (p. 33). There is no mention of the writings which 
pass under his name, and through which the speculations of 
Plotinus became embedded in the theology of both Greek and 
Latin Christendom.” Now please turn to page 180 of Dr. Fisher’s 
book, wliich is referred to in the Index. There you will read: 
“He [John Scotus] translated, at the request of Charles, the 
writings of Pseudo-Dionysius, which is one of the proofs of his 
knowledge of Greek. Thus he did much to introduce a vein of 
mystical New Platonism into the theology of the medieval 
period.” What do you think of this? 


What do we think of it? Why, we think that the 
reviewer overlooked that passage. If, indeed, he had 


examined the book—as so many book-reviewers do—by 
studying the Jndex instead of going through its pages, he 
would have been more likely to see that Professor Fisher 
had not omitted the point which the reviewer felt was a 
noteworthy one. And here is another proof that reviewers 














as well as historians are not infallible, even in the ¢ol- 
umns of The Sunday School Times. a 

Although it is not possible, or practicable, to adopt all 
of the many suggestions which are made by kind readers, 
for the improvement of the form and’ arrangement of the 
pages of The Sunday School Times, those suggestions 
have their value, as showing the interest taken in such 
matters by those readers; and they often give the oppor- 
tunity of a helpful explanation at the point of special 
inquiry, An Illinois clergyman brings his suggestion 
just now, after this sort: 

Will you allow mé to suggest an improvement in the make-up 
of The Sunday School Times, if it can be made? - I have just 
been engaged in indexing some back numbers for future use, 
The first page of each number has no number upon‘it, and in 
indexing or looking up a reference one must turn to the next 
page to find the number. If the number of the page could be 
put in some convenient place, it would be a help to any who, 
like myself, preserve the paper from year to year asa book of 
reference. Allow me to express my high estimate of the paper 
for that purpose. 

The difficulty referred to is found not only in periodi- 
eals generally, but in very many volumes which are 
divided into chapters, or which are supplied with full- 
page illustrations. The first page of a chapter, and any 
page of illustration, usually has on it no page number. 
Yet, in the case of The Sunday School Times, the num- 
ber of the first page is always given in the “Contents” 
on that page, as the page number of the “editorial” 
matter. This will help any user of a bound volume to 
know the number of the page itself without turning 
elsewhere. 


How to make the gospel attractive, and how to attract 
those who need the gospel, are questions which have 
occupied the best thought of the best Christian workers 
for eighteen centuries and more. They still exercise the 
minds of preachers and teachers on every side. They are 
newly presented just now by a Pennsylvania worker, who 
writes : 

I have charge of a mission in this city. I hold Sunday- 
school in the afternoon, which is followed by a preaching ser- 
vice. Then I preach again in the evening. This last service 
is peculiar in. that it is attended almost entirely by children, 
good, bad, and indifferent. I think we have some of the worst 
boys in the city there, and I find it very difficult to interest 
them ; and yet, if I can,-I want to hold them, with the hope of 
doing them good. But they must be kept at a high pitch of 
interest or they will not keep quiet, and will so annoy the bet- 
ter children that none can get much good of the service. What 
would you think of illustrated sermons? Are there such, pre- 
pared specially for children? Ifso, where can I get them ? 

What is the main object of such a preaching service as 
ishere referred to? Isit simply to keep the boys together 
in the preaching-hall, and to induce them to remain quiet 
while they are there? Or is it, on the other hand, to 
declare to them all-important truth, and to impress them 
with their moral needs and duties? If the former be the 
object, there will naturally be more or less dependence 
on music and pictures and stories as a means of their 
holding. Ifthe latter be the object, a chief dependence 
will be placed on the loving earnestness of the living 
preacher, who brings to these young hearers the lessois 
which possess his soul, and which he would fain have 
possess theirs, The best illustrated sermon in this world 
is a sermon which illustrates the love of Christ in the 
Christ-likeness of him who preaches the sermon. The 
best way of holding the interest of wild boys through 
the exercises of a religious service is by speaking to their 
ears and hearts in tones that give proof of a loving sym- 
pathy with them, and in words which are an assurance 
to them of the loving tenderness of Him in whose name 
the preacher comes to them. The writer of this note 
began his life of Christian work in the conduct of just 
such mission services as aye described by the Pennsyl- 
vania correspondent. He tried the showing of pictures, 
and the telling of stories, and the keeping up of the 
interest of all toa high pitch by startling methods. And, 
again, he tried the simpler and quieter and less showy 
methods of seeking to make the truth itself impressive in 
its presentation to the heart from the heart. He found 
in his own experience, as he has since found by means 
of his observation in many varied fields of effort, that the 
quieter, simpler, less showy method was, and is, and in 
the nature of things must be, in every way preferable to 
the startling and exciting and more showy method. And 
now he does not hesitate to say that it is always better 
to have Sunday services for rough boys, as for all other 
classes of persons, dependent for their impressiveness on 
the winsome power of a loving preacher who is moved 
by the Holy Spirit, and whose words and looks give 
added force to the invitations of the gospel of Christ. It 
were better, indeed, to have a few boys thus reached, 
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than to have ten times, or one hundred times, their num- 
ber, attracted by some pictorial illustrations to a room 
where pictorial illustrations were the chief attraction. 


Readers of a religious paper are inclined to: have a 
sense of ownership in it; to count it as in a peculiarsense 
their paper. ,There is a good side and a bad side to this 
tendency; as indeed there is to most tendencies. Just 
so far as a reader counts all the help which the paper 
brings to him as his own peculiar possession, designed for 
his benefit, and to be made use of by himself as he pleases, 
his view is a correct one. But when a reader gets the 
idea that the form or the substance of the paper ought 
to be arranged according to his personal wishes, or that 
its columns ought to be always open to his communica- 
tions, or that its managers ought to be prompt to give 
him information on every point of his personal inquiry 
for the hour, he has a mistaken view of his relation to 
that paper, and of that paper’s relation to himself. There 
are many readers of both those sorts among the sub- 
scribers to The Sunday School Times; and they are 
constantly giving expression to their feelings accord- 
ingly. Perhaps it would hardly be fair to cite any 
instances of the latter sort without referring specifically 
to some of the first described. A North Carolina corres- 
pondent says kindly: 

I have taken The Sunday School Times fora year. I can 
clearly and unmistakably see how much it has helped me 
upward and onward. How much in one sense, but not in another ; 
for I have been helped so greatly, I think I could well afford to 
pay five dollars per year for the first two pages only, they help 
meso much. I am filling up a scrap-book with extracts from 
them almost solely. I want to thank you personally for the 
very great help your strong words have given me. No later 
than last Monday, one of your editorials helped me over a hard 
place. I thank you for what you have done for me, in making 
me stronger for my life-work,—helping others as I have been 
helped, infinitely. 

In a similar spirit and strain an Illinois clergyman has 
this to say: 

Having just read your Notes on Open Letters for March 31, 
{ feel prompted to say to you that one of your readers, at least, 
joes most heartily enjoy the square-edged common-sense you 
apply to the treatment of “disputed questions.” It always 
refreshes me. And since I am writing this, I want to say 
further, that I read no paragraphs anywhere that furnish me so 
many seed thoughts as do the brief pennings on the first page 
of The Sunday School Times. I have found many a sermon in 
them which has proved helpful to my congregation, as they 
very kindly tell me. But I don’t forget to say “I find this 
thought in The Sunday School Times.” 

From the same section of the country a young lady 
writes in like heartiness of appreciation : 

Among the many wise and helpful things in your paper, b 
must thank you for the column headed “ Worth Repeating.” 
The taste and judginent shown by the one who selects the poems 
and articles for that are really remarkable. The Sunday School 
Times is my chief delight next to the Bible. What I learn 
from it, in careful study, I try to give to a class of thoughtful 
men and women in our Sunday-school. When I get to heaven 
1 want to shake hands with Dr. McLaren; for I shall hardly 
see him this side. 

And_ now for illustrations of another sort. Letters 
of inquiry for information and help in various lines of 
Sunday-school work pour in upon the Editor from all 
quarters of the country. To answer all these letters is a 
practical impossibility. Ifthe editorial force were doubled 
or trebled, it would still be insufficient for this work. 
The best that can be done is to make a selection of such 
inquiries as have a value to our readers generally, as well 
as to the personal applicant, and to answer those inquiries 
in the column of Notes on Open Letters. But many a 
subscriber whose communication fails of receiving special 
attention seems to think that he is thereby personally 
slighted. Thus an Ohio correspondent, who had sent a 
communication in criticism upon an article of one of the 
lesson-help writers, states his grievance after this fashion : 

Some time ago we wrote an article in reply to a layman in 
the Times, on the transfiguration, but have seen no notice of it 
in your paper. Now we have been writing for papers and 
periodicals more or less the past forty years; and this igthe second 
religious paper, that has refused to notice my communications. 
Had you criticised my article and shewed good reason why I 
was wrong we would have considered it all right ; for we are not 
of that dogmatical make up that we will not tolerate criticism. 

A Tennessee correspondent, who addresses his com- 
munications to “ Editor 8. S. Times, New York,” writes 
curtly : 

Might I have a courteous answer to mine of March 26, inquir- 
ing about maps? 


To both these correspondents, as well as to many 
another inquirer, the general answer must go, that the 
columns of The Sunday School Times are filled, week by 
week, with such material as, in the judgment of the 


erally ; while personal inquiries for information or help, 
from its subscribers, can be assured only as they happen 
to come within the limits thus indicated. 








LIFE MORE ABUNDANTLY. 
BY MRS, F. L. BALLARD, 


Behold, the table now is spread 

With feast where starving souls are fed. 

What simple furnishing, yet how divine! 

A plate of broken bread, a cup of wine. 

Come, take and eat; the feast is free. 

If thou art hungering, ’tis for thee. 

Nor is this common bread, for common need, 

But Bread from heaven, which is life indeed. 

Yea, more than life. To loving faith ’tis He 

Who came to give life more abundantly. 

Now drink this cup, it maketh glad the heart; 

Tis joy, of life the richer, better part. 

O Christ! no lesser love than thine 

Could with the Bread give also Wine. 
Philadelphia. 





THE LORD’S SUPPER IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
BY PROFESSOR VICTOR SCHULTZE, LIC. THEOL. 


Religion is the homestead of art. In all nations and 
in all times the masterpieces of art have their origin in 
the powerful influence of religious ideas and facts. And 
this is true of the artistic creations of the Christian 
nations. Not all, indeed, of the pertinent motives 
which Christian art offers have influenced men in the 
same way and to an equalextent. The contents of these 
motives, and the varying religious and ecclesiastical sen- 
timents of the age, came into consideration. 

The portion of sacred history which to-day’s lesson 
brings before us—the Last Supper of our Lord—is not 
one of the favorite subjects of Christian art in the early 
time. Not until near the close of the Middle Ages is it 
frequently found. For a long time, apparently, the 
artists were deterred by a certain respectful awe from 
representing with their own hands this most holy sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Jesus Christ; At all 
events, the Lord’s Supper is missing from among the 
representations of the first five centuries. In the cata- 
combs of Rome, the only reference to it is by intimation, 
in the repast of the seven disciples on the Sea of Galilee 
(John 21); for, as a writer of the fifth century says, 
piscis assus, Christus passus (the baked fish is the suffer- 
ing Christ). Still more briefly is the sacrament alluded 
to in the cemeterium of Domitilla in Rome, by the fish 


carrying a basket with bread and wine (which represents 


Christ in the ancient Christian symbolics). Then, at the 
close of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century, 


we meet with a peculiar representation in a manuscript 


of the Gospels discovered a short time ago at Rossano in 
Calabria. 
crated bread in his hands; a disciple bends himself down 


to it respectfully, and even tremblingly. Another stands 


close by, and lifts up his hands toward heaven in an 


ecstasy of feeling,—giving thanks, doubtless, for the 


“manna” which he has just received from his Saviour. 


Four other disciples draw near to the Redeemer, humbly 
The distribution of the wine is 
similarly conceived. This departure from the text of 
Holy Scripture, which speaks of a “sitting down” of our 
Lord and his disciples “at the table,” is perhaps to be 
explained by the supposition that the artist was influ- 
enced by the manner of celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
in the church of his time, or within a limited church 
territory. I know of only one other example of this 
conception,—an embroidery in the so-called imperial 
dalmatica, in St. Peter’s at Rome, which quite probably 
Christ is there repre- 
He stands behind the altar-table, 
which is arranged after the manner of a mass-altar, and 
from that place, in a solemn attitude, distributes the 
The dependence 
Closely con- 
nected with this conception is a fresco by Fiesole in the 
monastery of San Marco in Florence, of the years 1435- 
1450. Eight disciples are here seen standing at a long, 
narrow table, and Christ is about to go from one to the 
The four 
others kneel at the right in the foreground, among them 
The picture reflects the 
thoughtful naiveté which is peculiar to the creations of 


and with bowed head. 


belongs to the thirteenth century. 
sented as a priest. 


consecrated elements to his disciples. 
upon the rite of the time is unmistakable. 


other, to administer the bread and wine. 
one with a black halo,—Judas. 


the pious master. 


Wherever else in the Middle Ages the Lord’s Supper 
is represented, it is put in the form of a company sitting 
An almost universal feature in connection with 


at table. 





Editor, seems best suited to the needs of its readers gen- 


it.is the separation of Judas from the other disciples. 





table. 


ugly, plebeian appearance, characterize him distinctly 
as the betrayer. 
the beloved disciple of the Lord. By a strange mis- 
understanding of the words in John 21: 20, “ who also 


The Lord, standing upright, holds the conse- 


He sits for the most part alone at the front side of the 


Not only his disturbed face, but also his whole 


In sharp contrast to him appears John, 


leaned back on his breast at the supper,”—the ancients 


did not sit, but reclined at table,—he lies with the upper 


part of his body stretched over the table and leaned 


against the breast of the Lord, while the other disciples 
sit upright. 
smaller and younger, because the artists of the Middle 


John therefore is usually also taken to be 


On 


Ages had but an imperfect mastery of perspective. 


Christ, John, and Judas the interest is concentrated in 
the older representations of the Lord’s Supper. 
toward the end of the Middle Ages is the attempt made 
to bring all the twelve, by means of a lively interest, 
into the solemn act of the final repast. 
gain more and more in dramatic.action. 
in the motion of the body, and especially in the move- 


Only 


The pictures 
In the features, 


ment of the hands, the impression made upon the disci- 
ples by the words and the action of the Saviour appears 
with increaging distinctness, 

The Renaissance, which released medieval art from 
its former constraint, made an era also in the representa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. Individualism claimed its 
rights as against tradition: the free artistic fancy lib- 
erated itself from obedience to conventional forms. This 
is brilliantly conspicuous in the picture which is regarded 
as the most finished representation of the holy Supper,— 
I mean the masterpiece of Lionardo da Vinci, in the 
monastery of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan. 

In 1483, Lionardo came from Florence to Milan, to 
offer his various talents to the duke Ludovico Sforza. 
Soon we find him actively at work. He disclosed his 
marvelous versatility as painter, sculptor, master of cere- 
monies, engineer, and author. He thus proves himself to 
be a true man of the Renaissance, the ideal of which was the 
“uomo universale,” the universal man. In 1496, he began 
to execute a commission of the Dominicans of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie to paint the holy Supper of the Lord in the 
refectory of their monastery. Two years later the picture 
was finished. Its appearance carried the contemporaries 
away with admiration. And this made more painful the 
experience that only half a century later it was wellnigh 
aruin, The blame for this is due to the fact that Lionardo 
in this work used oil colors instead of painting in fresco, 
and to several unfavorable local circumstances. The 
devastation increased in the following centuries, and 
to-day the magnificent work is scarcely a shadow of what 
it once was. Only with great difficulty is the investigator 
able to secure an exact idea of it from older engravings 
and copies. The beautiful engraving of Rafael Morghen, 
through which the picture has been made familiar to all 
the world, is, to be sure, an excellent piece of work, and 
must be regarded as the best copy; but it corresponds 
neither in its total character, nor, in many details, to the 
vigorous originality of Lionardo’s work. 

The Lord and his disciples sit at a long table covered 
with a white cloth. A triple window opens up to viewa 
mountain landscape, through which winds a silvery 
stream. Right opposite to the spectator, at the middle 
of the table, the Saviour is perceived. His head is slightly 
bowed, and his lips are half opened; for at this moment 
he has just spoken the significant words, “One of you 
shall betray me.” This is the cause of the deep sadness 
on his noble, sublime countenance. His quiet resigna- 
tion is in sharp contrast to the’ effect produced by the 
words upon the circle of listening disciples. We can 
easily distinguish four groups, each full of inquietude and 
commotion. Astonishment and fright, indignation and 
passionate excitement, run along the whole line, and are 
vividly indicated in the facial expressions, and in the 
movement of hands and body. Only John, the beloved 
disciple of the Lord, seems to take no part in the excite- 
ment around him. His grief has turned inward. As if 
stunned by the shocking news, he sits there, his head 
bent, his eyes closed, his hands folded. From John’s 
bright figure the betrayer is sharply distinguished. At 
the words of the Lord he has shrunk back, and turned 
his face toward him, as if he would arrest the continua- 
tion of the utterance with his dark looks. His right 
hand grasps the purse convulsively. 

One might venture without hesitation to put into words 
the feelings of each of thedisciples. In the midst of this 
inquietude, with confusion flowing back and forth, the 
majestic tranquillity and unshaken sublimity of the Sav- 
iour appears the more splendid. The stream of com- 
motion takes its rise from him, and at him finds again its 
barrier, where its waves are stayed. 

I omit here any description of the separate groups and 





figures; and I do so the more freely, because the magnifi- 
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cent work is well known, Its unique historic significance 
lies in the fact that it puts in the place of the severe con- 
straint and monotony of the previous representations a 
vivid dramatic action, in which a great many movements 
are keptin a definite relation toonecentre, Thus the action 
is thoroughly unified, notwithstanding its wealth of indi- 
vidualities. Lionardo surpasses all his predecessors also 
{n his gift of keen psychological perception, and in his 
artistic mastership. These are all plastic figures which 
we see before us, full of truth and life, and yet nowhere 
soiled w.th the dust.of vulgarity. For the great master 
recognized rightly that religious art must reflect the 
Splendor of the other, the heavenly world, even when 
depicting real events. 

But whether Lionardo has rightly apprehended the 
decisive moment, the climax of the significant transaction, 
is another question ; and it must be answered in the nega- 
tive. For itis the institution of the sacrament, rather 
than: the announcement of the treason, that constitutes 
the most prominent moment of the action. The announce- 
ment of the treason and of the betrayer is an incident 
which comes after this last act in point of historic signifi- 
cance, and which is of less weight, considera in itself. 
It would be idle to try to fix upon the considerations 
that led the artist away from the principal to a subordi- 
nate moment; for there would be hardly anything but 
conjecture to go upon. This only may be noted, that 
Lionardo does not seem to have had the records of 
Matthew and Mark before him, but that he follows Luke 
(Luke 22: 14 ff), who puts the announcement of the 
treason after the institution of the Supper. It may there- 
fore properly be said, that the painting in Santa Maria 
delle Grazie stands indeed unrivaled as regards its 
purely sesthetic contemplation, but that it does not solve 
the problein of representing the holy Supper of the Lord, 
because it begins at an incorrect point. It can therefore 
be counted as one of the representations of the Lord’s 
Supper only in an inexact way, or, at least, only in a 
broader sense. 

It is otherwise with the famous picture of the Lord’s 
Supper which Rubens (+1640) painted for the Romualdus 
ehurch at Mechlin, and which holds a prominent place 
among the pictures of the Lord’s Supper of the later time. 
The Saviour, lifting up his eyes toward heaven in the act 
of giving thanks, holds the bread in his left hand and 
blesses it with his right. The cup stands before him on 
the table. The representation thus follows the words of 
Matthew (Matt. 26: 26 ff.). This conception, together 
with the representations which exhibit the distribution 
of the consecrated elements, make up the majority of the 
pictures of the Lord’s Supper, both in medixval and in 
modern times. Both conceptions, it must be granted, 
have a right to be considered correct; for although they 
represent moments that are separated in time, yet both of 
.them seize upon the main point, the institution of the 
holy repast, as it lies before us as a historic fact. 

Possibly, however, recognition is due to a still higher 
conception, which goes beyond the historical fact, or, to 
speak more accurately, brings together the historical and 
the ideal; so that the thought of the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper by the Christian church is introduced into 
the historic act of its first celebration in the circle of the 
disciples. The attempt has been made several times. I 
‘find it already in the miniature in the gospel manuscript 
of Rossano, and in the imperial dalmatica, both of which 
have been mentioned above. In the Renaissance, Luca 
Signorelli gave perhaps the best expression to this 
thought in the painting which he executed for the Com- 
pagnia del Gesu in Cortona, and which is now in the 
cathedral there. In this, the communion table is want- 
ing, and Christ is standing free in the midst, holding the 
paten, or plate, in one hand, and with the other offering 
the bread to one of the disciples, who kneel or stand on 
either side. A disciple holds the cup. The historic 
framework is thus disregarded, and the first celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper appears as a type of its celebration 
by Christian congregations, 

We find this idea still more completely wrought out 
in an outline drawing by the ingenious German master 
Cornelius (+1867),—a composition which deserves to be 
‘placed’ alongside of Lionardo’s painting. I refer to a 
drawing in the sketch for the “ Glaubensschild” (shield 
of faith), which King Frederick William IV. of Prussia 
had made as a present for the Prince of Wales. Upright 
‘at a table, on which only a dish with the paschal lamb 
is seen, stands the Saviour, a majestic appearance, in the 
impressive attitude of a victor over death and hell. The 
‘disciples, in a free grouping, are gathered around him. 
‘Their faces are longingly turned to the holy sacrament 
‘Which the Lord holds in his hands: they listen to the 
words of institution with open enthusiasm or deep devo- 
tion, A portion of them, overcome with emotion, have 





sunk down upon their knees. Judas alone sits apart, 
with a gloomy look, and turns his back upon his com- 
panions. It is indeed a composition of powérful effect. 
What would it be, if it were executed in colors? 

Should not this conception be assigned a higher value 
than belongs to the purely historic delineation? To be 
sure, the artist, even where he strictly confines himself 
within the limits of history, may putinto his representa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper a great many emotions, by 
which the picture is lifted up into the sphere of idealism. 
And yet, in my opinion, the significance of that solemn 
act involves the right, though not the obligation, to step 
beyond these bounds. For this act is no isolated event, 
complete in itself, but is rather the starting-point of 
heavenly streams of blessing in Christianity. The truth 
that applies to all the divine facts of salvation—that they 
are no mere historic events, like other events, but that 
they continue with a living activity—applies likewise to 
this last repast of our Lord. In this case, therefore, we 
shall perhaps award the prize to that artistic mastership 
which understands how to weave that holy action into 
the history of salvation; or, in other words, which con- 
ceives of it in connection with the celebration of the 
sacrament by Christian congregations in all time. 

University of Greifswald, Germany. 





AN IMPENDING SURPRISE FOR NEW- 
TESTAMENT STUDENTS. 
BY PROFESSOR J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


The common belief that the New Testament, consid- 
ered as an intellectual study, is a worn-out mine, from 
which all the good metal was taken by previous genera- 
tions of industrious explorers, is about to receive another 
great reverse in the publication of the lost harmony of 
the Gospels, written in the second century by Tatian, 
the philosopher-ascetic-Christian, the disciple of Justin 
Martyr,—a recovery the very mention of which will pro- 
duce a thrill of interest amongst all New Testament stu- 
dents, from the Revisers downward. There is hardly a 
hypothesis which has been made with regard to the 
Gospels of the New Testament, and that concerns their 
authorship, their place, time, and manner of composition, 
which will not be brought into contact with the new 
touchstone, hardly a critic who will not at some point 
or other be brought to book for rash statements and ill- 
advised inferences drawn from the sayings or silences of 
the earlier Fathers. It seemed therefore to be an appro- 
priate time for stating, in a very brief and popular form, 
the nature of the newly recovered document, in order 
that, when it reaches our shores, we may bein some posi- 
tion intelligently to handle this wonderful piece of evi- 
dence concerning the Gospels and their text. 

Concerning the harmony of Tatian, until recent years 
very little was known. The traditions of the early Church, 
beginning with Eusebius, affirmed that Tatian had com- 
posed some sort of a harmony of the Gospels, which he 
called Diatessaron (or, as we may transiate it, the Four- 
in-One Gospel). And this statement of Eusebius was 
confirmed by later writers, who either borrowed his state- 
ment with additions of their own, or furnished similar 
information. But on the Greek side of the church noth- 
ing of a very definite character could be gathered; so that 
it was perfectly feasible to adopt any hypothesis one 
pleased with regard to Tatian and his work,—as, for 
instance, that Diatessaron:did not mean a fourfold Gos- 
pel, that the Gospels were not our canonical Gospels, and 
the like. And especially in view of the disputed ques- 
tion as to the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, it 
became evident that the Tatian problem was not far from 
the pivot of the whole question ; because if Tatian har- 
monized our four Gospels into one continuous history, 
the ground was immediately cut away from under the 
feet of those who held that Tatian’s master, Justin, did 
not possess any acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel, 
however much some passages of his writings seemed to 
show a Johannean coloring. And with Justin as an 
authority, the attack on the Fourth Gospel collapses 
almost into nothingness. 

It is from the Syrian Fathers and writers that the ma- 
terials began to accumulate by which our knowledge of 
Tatian and his harmony was made more definite and 
exact; for they informed us on two points,—first, that 
the harmony opened with the words, “ In the beginning 
was the Word;” second, that the celebrated church 
Father, Ephrem the Syrian, had written a commentary 
upon the four Gospels, following the text and order of 
the Tatian harmony. If these statements were correct, 
here was direct evidence that the Gospel of John was 
one of the four employed by Tatian; and, further, a 
method at once suggested itself for the recovery of the 
text, either wholly or in part, directly or indirectly, by 








means of St. Ephrem’s commentary on the Scriptures of 
the New Testament. Unhappily, up to the present time 
no trace of ‘this has, I believe, been found amongst the 
Syriac works of St. Ephrem, nor amongst Greek transla- 
tions made from the same, (I can scarcely believe that 
this work of Ephrem is really*no longer extant in the 
Syriac literature.) In the year 1836, however, there was 
published in Venice an Armenian translation of the lost 
work of Ephrem. It seems, unhappily, to have fallen 
dead on the market; and it was not until forty years 
after that it was re-edited in Latin by Dr. Moesinger of 
Salzburg. From the recovered writing it was compara- 
tively easy to-extract the sentences of Tatian, and to form 
an- idea of the method of composition of his work. [ 
pass by any description of the critical work which this 
at once called out, and simply say here that if-abun- 
dantly verified the use of our four Gospels, and showed 
that the text used by Tatian was in the main a Syriac 
translation of the Gospels, very like what is known 
as the Curetonian Syriac. But the restored book was, 
after all, only an array of discontinuous fragments. Now 
we come to the great recovery of which we have spoken. 

It has been offering itself to the notice of scholars for 
more than a century and a half, as the following statement 
will show. There is in the Vatican library a manuscript 
in Arabic, brought from the East by J. S. Assemani, and 
catalogued by him as “ The Diatessaron of Tatian, or the 
Four Gospels editedin one.” Noreason that Iknowofcan 
be assigned for the neglect of this manuscript, which evi- 
dently professes to be a translation of the Syriac harmony 
of Tatian, unless it be that Arabic scholars are seldom 
New Testament students, and New Testament students, 
asa rule, shun Arabic. However, here is the book; and, 
after much needless delay, a Latin translation ofit is being 
issued from the press in Rome. So much has been ex- 
plained very hastily with reference to this highly impor- 
tant subject.. Now for a point of interest. _Before the 
book comes, let us ask ourselves how it is likely to affect 
the critics of the present day, and we can do no harm in 
selecting a few amusing instances, We will begin with 
our greatest critic: what will Dr. Hort say about it? 

On page 285 of his Introduction, Dr. Hort expresses 
himself as follows: “ It would be an illusion to anticipate 
important changes of text from any acquisition of new 
evidence.” Upon which Dr. Burgon, “ Revision Revised,” 
page 313, remarks, “ That the recovery of certain of the 
exegeticat works of Origen—better still, of ‘Tatian’s 
Diatessaron ’—best of all, a couple of MSS. of the date 
of codices B and & (but not like those two corrupt docu- 
ments derived from one and the same depraved arche- 
type) ;—that any such windfall (and it will come, some of 
these days) would infallibly disturb Drs. Westcott and 
Hort’s equanimity, 4s well as scatter to the winds not a 
few of their most confident conclusions—we are well aware. 
So indeed are they. Hence, what these critics earnestly 
deprecate, we as earnestly desire.” 

I can see my readers smiling over the apparent verifica- 
tion of the prophecy and the approaching confusicn of Dr. 
Hort, as he reads over the new second-century authority 
for the last twelve verses of St: Mark, which he rejects, and 
for the account of the agony in the garden, which he 
brackets as a Western interpolation. But do not let us 
smile too'soon. In order to be fair, let us change our 
method, and begin by quoting Dr. Burgon. Speaking of 
Dr. Moesinger’s translation of Ephrem’s Commentary on 
Tatian, he says: 

“ These learned professors [that is, Westcott and Hort] 
who condemn the last twelve verses of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark, which have been accounted veritable 
Scripture by the church universal for more than eighteen 
hundred years, nevertheless accept as the genuine Dia- 
tessaron of Tatian [A. D. 170] a production which was 
discovered yesterday, and which does not even claim to be 
the work of that primitive writer.” 

How is that for prophecy? The Irishman who said he 
preferred to prophesy after he knew, was not so far out, 
—was he? For it appears that, although Dr. Hort was 
certainly wrong, if he meant to discount the acquisition 
of fresh evidence on the Gospels (and this, by the by, is 
not a necessary inference from his, words), he was cer- 
tainly right in the present case, inasmuch as he had, by 
Ephrem’s help, made good use of the Diatessaron in 
advance, though not so much as he might have done. 

Here is another amusing point, which shall be pre- 
sented by way of paradox. The newly recovered docu- 


ment will certainly show the last twelve verses of St. 
Mark; but so far from the evidence for the genuineness 
of these verses being increased thereby (at least numeri- 
cally increased), it will be actually diminished. Do you 
see how that is done? I will give you one specimen. 
In the classification of authorities for the last twelve 
verses, Dr, Burgon and Dr. Hort alike enumerate a cer 
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tain Syrian writer of the name of Aphraates, a fourth- 
century Father, and very important evidence in conse- 
quence, especially as furnishing testimony from the far 
East. But supposing we were to whisper in your ear 
that it can be proved that the only New Testament 
which Aphraates possessed was a copy of Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron, do you not see that his evidence adds nothing to 
the evidence of the Diatessaron except evidence as to the 
circulation of the latter? Other writers are in the same 
case as Aphraates. But I must not enlarge further on 
this. My readers will see that the Trojans and the 
Greeks will have their armor on again presently. And 
they can take sides as they please. For myself, I only 
venture one little prophecy, which is outside strife; the 
recovered harmony will probably furnish the clew to a 
number of early apocryphal sayings attributed to our 
Lord or his disciples. 
Haverford College, Pa. 
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SUNRISE. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


The Day lay quiet on Night’s dark breast, 

Chill and pallid with close-sealed eyes, 

While slow tears dripped from the heavy skies, 
And one bird chirped from a rain-soaked nest. 


With arms all empty Night fled afar, 
And the Day lay dead on the mountain height; 
The clouds half parted, and one pale light 
Burned dimly, held by a watching star, 


Dreaming, yet waking, a faint breeze stirred, 

And over the valley a rose-flush spread, 

Which deepened and glowed in the East to red, 
And the murmurous voice of the leaves was heard. 


Like swords suspended on castle walls, 
Long, golden rays on the dimness broke ; 
And the little beasts of the forest woke, 

And the woods re-echoed their wordless calls, 


The Sun, in his wonder of strength and might, 
Laid a gentle hand on the quiet Day. 
* “Not dead, but sleeping,” he bent to say, 
And she opened in glory her eyes of light. 
Bethlehem, Pa. . 





CONSECRATED TEACHERS. 
BY T. M. HURST. 


That consecrated intelligent teachers is one of the 
greatest needs of Sunday-schools in the present day is a 
fact so patent that even the careless observer cannot 
overlook it; and yet there are those who undertake to 
teach in the Sunday-school without realizing their lack 
of consecration, and, perhaps, without caring whethgr 
their efforts bring good results or not. 

A superintendent in one of our city schools, who, in 
company with the teacher of his Bible-class, recently 
undertook to visit the neighboring schools in order to 
gather such helpful suggestions as they might find, was 
surprised at the extent to which this lack of consecration 
prevailed among the teachers in the schools they visited. 

In the school first visited they were both permitted to 
sit together in a class after persistently declining to “ take 
classes” themselves; and notwithstanding they had been 
led to think that they were to be placed in the class of 
the best teacher in the school, the teacher, before begin- 
ning the lesson, actually made the humiliating confes- 
sion, in the presence of his class, that he had not studied 
the lesson, and offered this as a reason why the visitors 
were requested to teach the lesson to the class that morning. 

Failing to induce a stranger to “take the class,” the 
teacher began by requesting the members to “read the 
lesson around,” no doubt hoping that the reading might 
suggest something that would at least give him a clew to 
some practical truth in the lesson; but as every one in 
the class was as ignorant as the teacher, the mechanical 
reading-exercise closed, leaving them all just where they 
had started. Then they began floundering like so many 
porpoises in shallow water, until the teacher found a 
deep, narrow channel, through which he led them out 
into the broad sea of art, where they found plenty of 
room, and then the exercise became interesting ; but 
they had left the Sunday-school lesson entirely out of 
sight, and when the superintendent rang the bell, and 
asked for the subject of the lesson and the golden text, 
this class meekly stood and waited for another class to 
find the answers and read them. The class had missed 
the lesson because it had no teacher. The man whose 
name was written at the head of the class-book, opposite 
the printed word “teacher,” was nota teacher. His name 
was simply enrolled in the wrong line; and neither he 
nor the superintendent had discovered the mistake, or 
else they were not sufficiently interested to try to correct it, 

No man is a teacher unless he can teach, but every 





man who can teach is not a Sunday-school teacher. 
Before one can teach a thing he must know it himself; 
and the fact that he knows how long it took Phidias to 
do his work on the bust of Pallas Athene, or who made 
the chisel with which the sculptor cut the figures on 
Cleopatra’s Needle, is not an evidence that he can teach 
the truths of Christ’s gospel. A knowledge of these and 
a thousand and one other things may be used to advan- 
tage by the teacher of God’s Word by way of illustration ; 
but the teacher, to be successful as a teacher of the Word 
itself, must first feel the power of that Word in his own 
heart and life; and this experimental knowledge comes 
only by consecration and prayer, and cannot be supplied 
by diagrams and lesson plans, although these may be 
bound in morocco and gilt, interleaved with water-marked 
linen paper, and held together by engraved golden clasp. 

A knowledge of things in general may be made helpful, 


-| and a desire to have the lesson ‘in an attractive form is 


well enough,—in fact, it is commendable. But all these do 
not constitute the successful Sunday-school teacher, and 
the teacher who supposes that his qualification to teach 
the Sunday-school lesson depends on what he knows out- 
side of the Bible, or on the “mo” and flexibility of the 
book he holds in his hand during,the lesson hour, is sim- 
ply one who makes a mistake; and the sooner he sets 
himself to work. adding to these a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures with the spirit of the Gospel teachings, the better 
it will be both for himself and the school in which he 
teaches. The Sunday-school teacher who takes God’s 
Word as the text of all his teachings—using his knowl- 
edge of other things only as an auxiliary help—will always 
have a good class, and good interest, as he deserves to 
have. People love to hear the lessons of God’s wonder- 
ful love for sinful man from those who know the story by 
practical personal experience. 
Nashville, Tenn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TONY THE PUMPER. 
BY LILLIE B. DAY. 





Tony was the minister’s pumper. He was a little 
brown boy about twelve years old, with movements as 
quick and restless as those of a sparrow. His eyes were 
black and sparkling; his hair was black too, and it 
crinkled and curled so close to his head that it never 
could be combed out straight. 

Every pleasant morning at the stroke of eight, he could 
be found in the minister’s kitchen working the pump- 
handle, vigorously, up and down, exactly ten minutes ; 
for the minister lived in a village where each house had 
its own water supply, and where every one must see to 
it that his own water-tank was kept full. Of course, 
rainy days the water ran into the tank of its own accord 
through a small hole in the roof. Such days Tony would 
miss the sunny kitchen with its savory odors, and often- 
times a bite of something good to eat; but he would 
come next time skipping and whistling, merrier than ever. 

One Saturday morning, while the pumping was going 
on, the minister himself walked into the room, and inter- 
rupted Tony’s lively whistle with the question : 

“Tony, do you go to church Sundays?” 

“Yes, sir,—sometimes,” answered Tony; “ but most 
generally Mam Dinah wants me to ’tend the baby.” 

“Well, Tony, we want some one to blow the organ 
to-morrow in church. If Mam Dinah is willing, do you 
think your arms would be strong enough for that?” 

“Y-e-s, s-i-r,” replied Tony, looking at his arms; 
“but,” doubtfully, “ I don’t pump with them.” 

The minister smiled, and said: “ You be on hand early 
in the church, and some one will show you what to do; 
and, Tony, the boy who is never late, and who does not 
get tired and fall asleep, will be paid fifty cents every 
week for blowing the organ.” 

“‘ Yes, sir,” said Tony, with a grin; and his black eyes 
glistened, and his little round button of a nose almost 
disappeared behind his thick upper lip as he showed all 
his teeth. That morning you may be sure he gave one 
hundred full extra strokes to the pump-handle. 

That’s how Tony came to belong to the church. Week- 
days, he pumped in the minister’s kitchen; Sundays, he 
pumped in the minister’s church, and he thought he was 
of almost as much importance there as the minister him- 
self,—and wasn’t he, if he faithfully performed the work 
God had given him to do? 

He had been pumping the organ for nearly two months, 
when one bright Sunday morning, as he walked along 
the aisle to go up to his place by the side of the organ, 
he saw that something was different in the church,— 
something he could not understand. Below the plat- 





form in front of the minister’s pulpit stood a little table, 
and on it Deacon Lawrence was arranging four plates of 
broken bread and four tall silver goblets. Over it all he 
carefully laid a pure white cloth, and then—and then, 
nothing,—only from his corner by the organ Tony could 
see that some of the people came in church with quieter 
steps than usual, and that they looked serious as they 
glanced towards the covered table. The organist, too, 
played low solemn music until the minister stood up and 
said; “ Let us pray.” 

Tony listened to all the minister said that morning, 
for he thought perhaps he would tell about the table 
with the bread upon it. When he asked all those who 
wished to join the church on profession of their faith to 
present themselves at the altar, Tony heard steps approach 
the platform ; he could not see many of the people, he 
was so high up, but he did see Tom Hale, a boy who 
often played with him, and who never called him “ nig- 
ger,” like the rest, walk bravely by himself all the length 
of the side aisle to the very front. 

Then the minister said a great deal more he could not 
comprehend, and at last gave the invitation to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper. After that he descended from the 
platform, and stood by the little table; and the organist 
and the precentor left their usual places too, and took 
seats in one of the front rows. Tony was left alone. 

No one invited Tony to come to the supper. Why? 
Didn’t he belong to the church? he asked himself 
And he felt very desolate, but he listened. There was. 
a hush in the building, broken only by the voice of the 
minister and the chirping and chattering of the sparrows 
who had built their nests in the high upper windows, 
The sunlight streamed in long many-colored rays through 
a stained round window above the door; a delicious 
spring fragrance was in the air,—but what was the minis- 
ter talking about? He was telling of the broken body 
of our Lord, and how Christ had said, when he broke 
bread and gave to his disciples, ‘“‘ Eat ye all of it,” and 
of the wine which was the symbol of his own spilled 
blood, “ Drink ye all of it,” and “ Do this inremembrance 
of me till I come.” 

What did it all mean? Why, when the elders handed 
the plates from pew to pew, did some people just pass it 
on, while others took portions which they ate with heads 
bowed in prayer? With the cup of wine it was the same; 
some drank, while others seemed to have no share in it, 

Then the minister told of God’s goodness to every one; 
how he had sent his Son to save people from their sins, 
and how those who love this Saviour, and accept him for 
their master, come to the feast he has prepared for them 
with joyful hearts, and eat and drink in remembrance 
of him. . 

He assured them of God’s love for all his creatures, 
Even the little brown sparrows, chirping and twittering 
overhead, building their nests in the eaves of the Lord’s 
house, were never for an instant out of his care; and if 
he cared for them, did he not much more care for the man 
or the woman, the boy or the girl, Christ came to save? 

Tony heard every word, but when the minister spoke 
of the brown sparrows he looked at his own brown hands 
and thought to himself, “I guess God has forgotten me, 
any way,” and he put his black head down on his lap 
and cried. No, Tony wouldn’t cry; but there were two 
damp places on the knees of his trowsers when he stood 
up to fill the organ with air for the organist to play 
“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 

Had God forgotten Tony all this time? It would not 
be his way to leave any one alone when he or she wishes 
to show love towards Christ. 

Just as the minister looked toward the windows where 
the sparrows were, a little girl, his only daughter, glanced 
towards the organ, and there on the wall she saw a shadow, 
—a funny shadow—it bobbed back and forth, and it had 
a nose, anda mouth, andhands. Surely thatshadow must 
belong to Tony. Had no one asked him to come down 
from his perch and sit where he could at least see the 
emblems of the Lord’s Supper, and feel its blessed influ- 
ence? If she could only go and invite him to come even 
now,—but no, that was not possible. She must sit still 
until the service was ata close. Then she walked straight 
to her tall father, and, drawing him down, whispered in 
his ear : 

“Papa, poor Tony was left alone by the organ.” 

Her father understood quickly. What he said to Tony 
that morning, after church, Tony did not tell; but he felt 
comforted, and he had more than one talk with the min- 
ister as he worked the kitchen pump,—talks that resulted, 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit, in little black Tony the 
pumper standing before all the congregation the next 
communion Sabbath, and openly acknowledging the 
Master whom he desired to serve. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1888.] 


1, April 1.—The Marriage Feast....... 


2. April 8.—Christ’s Last Warning. 


HELPS. 


Matt. 22 : 1-14 





Matt. 23 : 27-39 





3. April 15.—Christian Watchfulness. 


4. April 22,—The Ten Virgins 


oocceqeoenpesovecocosccse vecseneeee Matt, 24 : 42-51 
Matt. 25 : 1-13 




















6. April 20.—The Talents. Matt, 25. : 14-30 
6. May 6.—The Judgment....... Matt, 25 : 31-46 
7. May 13. —The Lord’s Supper............0000.s-s00 Matt. 26 : 17-30 
®. May 20.—Jesus in Gethsemane .Matt. 26 : 36-46 
9 May 27.—Peter’s Denial Matt. 26 : 67-75 
10, June 3.—Jesus Crucified see Matt, 27 : 33-50 
11, June 10.—Jesus Risen.. aol ..Matt. 28 : 1-15 
12. June 17.—The Great € Jommission. Matt. 28 : 16-20 








13. June 24.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 1-13; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Isa, 61; 4-11, 





LESSON VII., SUNDAY, MAY 13, 1888. 
TirLE: THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 26: 17-30. Memory verses, 26-28.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


17 § Now the first day of the 
Seastof unieayened bread the dis- 
ciples came to Jesus, saying unto 
him, Wherg wilt thou that we pre- 
‘pare for thee to eat the passover? 

18 And he said, Go into the city 
to such a man, and say unto him, 
The Master saith, My time is at 
hand; I will keep the passover at 
thy house with my disciples. 

19 And the disciples did as Jesus 
had appointed them; and they 
made ready the passover. 

20 Now when the even was 
come, he sat down with the 
twelve. 

21 And as they did eat, he said, 
Verily I say unto you, that one of 
you shall betray me. . 

22 And they were exceeding 
sorrowful, and began every one 
of them to say unto him, Lord, is 
it? 

23 And he answered and said, 
He that dippeth his hand with 
me in the dish, the same shall 
betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth as it 
is written of him: but woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of man 
is betrayed! it hadgeen good for 
that man if he had not been born. 

25 Then Ji’das, which betrayed 
him, answered and said, Master, 
git 1? He said unto him, Thou 
hast said, 

26 | And as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread, and blessed #, 
and brake it, and gave it to the 
disciples, and said, Take, eat; 
this is my body. 

27 And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave itto them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; 

28 For this is my blood of the 
new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins. 

29 But I say unto you, I will not 
drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my 
Father's kingdom. 

30 And when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out into the 
mount of Olives. 





10r, Teacher 
for him if that man. 





2Many authorities, some ancient, omit disciples, 
4Or, aloaf SSome ancient authorities read the cup. 
6 Or, the testament 7 Many ancient authorities insert new. 
The American C ommittee would omit the marginal note 6, and would 
read “ I shall not drink”’ for ‘‘ I will not drink” in verse 29, 


REVISED VERSION. 


17. Nowon the first day of un- 
leavened bread the disciples 
came to Jesus, saying, Where 
wilt thou that we make ready 
for thee to eat the passover? 

18 And he said, Go into the city 
to such aman, and say unto 
him, The 1 Master saith, My 
time is at hand; I keep the 
passover at thy house with my 

19 disciples, And the disciples 
did as Jesus appointed them ; 
and they made ready the pass- 

20 over. Now when even was 
come, he was sitting at meat 

21 with thetwelve? disciples; and 

as they were eating, he said, 

Verily I say unto you, that one 

of you shall betray me. And 

they were exceedingsorrowful, 
and began to say unto him 
every one, IsitI, Lord? And 
he answered and said, He that 
dipped his hand with me in 
the dish, the same shall betray 
me. The Son of man goeth, 
even as it is written of him: 
but woe unto that man through 
whom:the Son of man is be- 
trayed! good were it § for that 
man if he had hot been born. 

25 And Judas, which betrayed 
him, answered and said, Is it 
I, Rabbi? He saith unto him, 

26 Thou hast said. And as they 
were eating, Jesus took 4 bread, 
and blessed, and brakeit; and 
lid’ gave to the disciples, and 
said, Take, eat; this is my 

27 body. And he took Sa cup, 
and gave thanks, and gave to 
them, saying, Drink ye all of 

28 it; for this is my blood of *the 
T covenant, which is shed for 
many unto remission of sins. 

29 But I say unto you, I will not 
drink henceforth of this fruit 
of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new with you 
in my Father’s kingdom. 

30 And when:they had sung a 
hymn, they went out unto the 
mount of Olives, 


22 


23 


24 


3 Gr. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoLpDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: But we behold him 
who hath been made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, 
because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour, 


—Heb. 2:9. 


Lesson Topic: Communing with his Disciples. 


1. The Lord’s Passover, vs. 17-20. 
2. The Lord’s Betrayal, vs. 21-25. 
3. The Lord’s Supper, vs. 26-30. 


GoLDEN Text: For even Christ our passover is sacrificed 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


for us.—1 Cor. 5: 7. 


Datty Home REAprnes: 


M.—Matt. 26 
T.—Mark 14 
W.—Luke 22 : 7- 
T.—1 Cor, 11 
F.—John 138: 
$.—John 14 : 1-31, 


: 17-30. The Lord’s Supper. 
: 12-25. Mark’s narrative, 
20. Luke’s narrative. 

: 23-26. Paul’s narrative, 
:1-20. Before the supper. 
After the supper. 
$.—John 17: 1-26. The parting prayer. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. * 


I, THE LORD’S PASSOVER. 
|. Appointed: - 


The first day of unleavened bread (17). 


Thus shall ye eat it ;... it is the Lord’s poe — 12:11). 
It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover (Exod. 12 : 27). 

The feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord (Lev. 23 : 6). 
Seven days shail unleavened bread be eaten (Num. 28 : 17). 

ll. Prepared : 

They made ready the passover (19). 

The children of Israel went and did so (Exod. 12 : 28). 

And they killed the passover (2 Chron. 35 : 1). 


It was the Preparation of the passover (John 19 : 14). 

They made ready the passover (Luke 22 : 18). 

Il. Observed: 

He was sitting at meat with the twelve (20). 

They kept the passover in the first month (Num. 9 : 5). 

Surely there was not kept such a passover (2 Kings 23 : 22), 

With desire I have desired to eat this passover (Luke 22 : 15). 

Many went... before the passover, to purify themselves (John 11:55). 

i, °° Tite dise iples came to Jesus, saying.” (1) The disciples and 
the Lord ; (2) The coming and ‘the question:—(1) The . 
ing disciples ; (2) The competent Lord ; (3) The wise ap 


2. ‘* My time is at hand.” (1) A crisisin the Lord’s life ; oN “A criais 
in the world’s history ; (8) A crisis in redemption’s work. 
8. ‘The disciples did as Jesus appointed them.’’ (1) The Lord’s 


appointments ; (2) The disciples’ obedience.—(1) The law-giver; 
(2) The law ; (3) The law-keepers. 


II, THE LORD’S BETRAYAL. 


|. The Lord’s Knowledge : 

One of you shall betray me (21). 

The Lord looketh on the heart (1 Sam. 16 : 7). 

Jesus knowing their thoughts said (Matt. 9 : S. 

He himself —. what was in man (John 2: 

Jesus knew... who it was that should pearey. him (John 6 : 64). 


il. The Disciples? Self-Distrust : 
They ... began to say unto him every one, Is it I, Lord? bang ) 


They began... to say unto him one by one, Is it 1? (Mark 14 : 19.) 
=, am to question, ... which of them’. . . should do this ‘bake 


The aici les looked one on another, doubting (John 13 : 22), 
Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed (1 Cor. 10: 12), 


Il. The Traitor’s Exposure : 


Judas... said, Is it I, Rabbi? He saith,... Thow hast 
said (25). 
Itis... he that ee with me in the dish (Mark 14 : 20). 
The hand of him that betrayeth me is with me (Luke 22; 21). 
He it is, for whom I shall dip the sop (John 13 : 26). 
He then having received the sop went out (John 13 : 30). 
1. ‘One of you shall betray me.’ (1) The betrayal; (2) The 
betraye@; (3) The betrayer.—(1) A sad fact; (2) A startling 


*nouncement. 
(1) A painful possibility ; (2) An unerring 


2, ‘Ie # +I, Lome” 

judge ; ac} A wise ap pee al. 

8. ‘Is it I, Rabbi? hou hast said.”” (1) The traitor’s presump- 
tion ; 6) The Lord’s candor. 


III. THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
|. The Bread: 

Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake (26). 
bar pe bread, ... and gave to them, and said:... this is my body 
Jesus sid unto them, I am the bread of life (John 6 : 35). 
= read,... is it not a communion of the body of Christ? (1 Cor. 


16.) 
J was sin the night in which he was betrayed took bread (1 Cor. 11 ; 23). 
ll, The Cup: 
He took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them (27). 
They all drank of it (Mark 14 : 28). 


Take this, one divide it among yourselves (Luke 22 : 17), 
= oan . isit not a communion of the blood of Christ? (1 Cor. 


6.) 
This’ poe is the new covenant in my blood (1 Cor, 11 : 25). 
ill. The Remission; 
My blood, . shed for many unto remission of sins (28). 
This is my blood, °°) ‘which is Shed for many (Mark 14 : 24). 
My blood, even that which is poured out for you (Luke 22: 20). 
He that... drinketh my blood hath eternal life {ohn 6 : 54). 
The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us (1 John 1 : 7). 
1, ‘‘ Take, eat; this is my body.” (1) The bread; (2) The taking; 
(3) The eating. —(1) The symbolism of the bread ; (2) The com- 
mandment of the Lord ; (3) The obligation of the diseiple, 
. ‘* This is my blood of the covenant,” (1) The covenant; (2) The 


blood ; (8) The symbol. 

8. ‘‘Shed for many unto remission of sins.” (1) Sins; (2) Remis- 

posed ®) Blood-shedding.—Blood shed (1) For what? (2) For 
whom 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LORD’S BETRAYER. 


Known as Iscariot (Matt. 10:4; Mark 3 : 19). 
Known as Simon’s son (John 6 : 71 ; 18 ; 2, 26), 
Branded as a thief (John 12 : 6). 


Branded as a devil (John 6 : 70). 
Foreknown as the betrayer (John 6 : 64; 13:11). 
Steward for the twelve (John 12 : 6; 13 : 29). 


Proposed the betrayal os spe 26: 14-16; Mark 14 
Yielded to Satan (Luke 22:3; John 13: 2, 27). 
Was exposed at the supper (John 13 : 25, 26). 
Led the band of captors (John 18 : 1-3). 

Kissed Jesus (Matt, 26 : 48, 49; Luke 22 ; 47, 48). 
Was seized with remorse (Matt. 27:3, 4). 
Committed suicide (Matt. 27:5 ; Acts 1:18), 
Met his eternal doom (Acts 1 + 25). 
Corhmemorated at Aceldama (Matt. 27 : 6-8 ; Acts 1; 18, 19). 


:10, 11), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


agreement of Judas (vs. 14-16). 


position of the supper at Bethany is doubtful. 





Theevents mentioned by Matthew between the last lesson and 
the present one are: the consultation of the rulers (Matt. 26: 
1-5), the supper at Bethany (vs. 6-13), and the treacherous 
The first of these probably 
followed the discourse on the mount of Olives; the last may 
naturally be placed on the same night or the succeeding morn- 
ing, although verse 16 impliesan interval of some length. The 
John (John 
12: 1-12) implies that it took place the day before the tri- 
umphal entry to Jerusalem, but Mark places it where Matthew 
does. If the earlier position be accepted, then the two other 
evangelists defer mention of it, to connect it with the treachery 
of Judas, with which John shows it had much to do (12: 4-8), 
So far as marks of sequence are concerned, John is more 
specific than either Matthew or Mark; but there is as yet no 


for each view are presented in the revised edition of Robin- 
son’s Harmony. 

As regards the date, we are confronted with the old and 
vexed question as to the time when our Lord ate the Passover, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke are specific, stating that it was at 
the regular time. Some statements in John-imply that our 
Lord anticipated the observance by one day. This difficulty 
was discussed in these columns in connection with the Sunday. 
school lessons for 1886. The arguments in the case are pre. 
sented in their fullness on the one side by Andrews, in his Life 
of our Lord; and, on the other side, by Farrar, in an excursus 
in the Appendix to his Life of Christ. The interval from 
Tuesday night to Thursday afternoon was spent in retirement 
at. Bethany,—a significant fact in the history. 

The place was some upper room in Jerusalem; the time 
was certainly Thursday evening, most probably the 14th of 
Nisan (including the beginning of the 15th, according to the 
Jewish reckoning), April 6, year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30, 
Parallel passages: Mark 14: 12-26; Luke 22: 7-39. John 
13-1 to 18: 1 gives an independent account of the events of 
the evening. — 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 17-19.—Now on the first day of unleavened bread the 

disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where wilt: thou that we make 

ready for thee to eat the passover? And he said, Go into the city 

to such a man, and say unto him, The Master saith, My time is 

at hand ; I keep the passover at thy house with my disciples. And 

the disciples did as Jesus appointed them ; and they made ready 

the passover: According to the provisions of the Mosaic law, 

the Passover supper took place on the evening following the 

daylight hours of the fourteenth day of the first month of the 

Jewish year. This evening was, as the Jews counted the days, 

the beginning of the fifteenth day of the month. Legally, as 

we see by the twelfth chapter of Exodus, the first day of 

unleavened bread was this fifteenth day; and the feast con- 

tinued for seven days, this being reckoned as the first. The 

later custom of the Jews, however, added to the appointed 

.days the one on which the Passover lamb was killed and 
preparations for the feast were made,—that is, the fourteenth 
day of the month; and so this fourteenth day came to be 
spoken of oftentimes, in the popular language, as the first day 

of unleavened bread. There can be no doubt that this, rather 
than the fifteenth, is the day referred to in the phrase here 
used by Matthew; for Mark and Luke in their statements, 
which so closely sbirrespind with Frases $ that they must 
have the same idea in mind, say “ the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they sacrificed the passover” (Mark 14: 12); 
“the day of unleavened bread came, on which the passover 
must be sacrificed” (Luke 22:7). It was on this fourteenth 
day, as Matthew represents it, that the disciples came to Jesus 
with the question as to the place where they should prepare 
to eat with him the Passover supper. In the story as recorded 
by Luke (Luke 22:7 ff.),—and this may, perhaps, be the 
more exact account “of the matter in its details,—Jesus is 
represented as bidding Peter and John to make the necessary 
preparations; and they are represented as thereupon pro- 
posing to him this inquiry. The preparations involved more 
than the determination of the place,—as, for example, the 
killing of the lamb, the removing of the skin and the fat, etc. ; 
but this point is the only one which the evangelists make 
prominent in their narratives. The person to whom the 
disciples were directed, in answer to their question, is pre- 
sented before us indefinitely by the words “such a man,”— 
a certain person whom I will not mention by name. In the 
story given by Mark and Luke, they are represented as 
having been told that, after entering the city, they would 
come upon a man bearing a pitcher of water, and that’ they 
should follow him to the house where he belonged, and there 
speak to the master of the house. This householder is, appar- 
ently, the “such a man” alluded to by Matthew, who omits 
the earlier circumstance. We must believe that Jesus knew 
this man as a disciple and special friend ; and that, either by 
reason of some previous understanding with him or through 
his knowledge of the man’s devoted friendship, he was assured 
that, so soon as the announcement of Jesus’ wishes was made, 
the desired favor would be granted. Why the matter was 
presented thus indefinitely to the disciples, we cannot say. 
It has been supposed by some that it was to prevent Judas 
from knowing beforehand where the supper was to take place, 
and thus from securing the arrest of Jesus at that place. But 
this seems improbable. The object which the chief priests 
had in view was to lay hold of Jesus as easily and secretly as 
possible. No better place for securing this object could have 
been devised, than*the one which was ‘actually carried out ; 
and we may believe that Judas had already, before this, 
arranged with the Jewish authorities to attempt the arrest 
at Gethsemane. The words, “The Master saith,” indicate 
clearly that the man was a disciple; and the words, “ My 
time is at hand,” which Matthew records, as well as those 
which Mark and Luke give, “ Where is the guest-chamber,” 
ete, render it probable that Jesus had had communication 
with him in reference to the matter on some earlier day. 
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he had to others the meaning of the words, “ My time is at 
hand.” More probably, he had given him some hint, as he 
had to the apostles, of the great consummation, which he, 
like them, did not fully comprehend. Christian thought and 
imagination may centre upon this unknown friend and dis- 
ciple of the Lord with a peculiar interest, and he may become 
to us a kind of symbol of all those whose loving service to 
the Master is known to the Master himself, but whose per- 
sonality is unknown to the world. It was in the house of 
this unnamed disciple that Jesus and the twelve partook of 
the supper, which, as a memorial of his dying love, is per- 
petuated in the church through all the ages.—The Master 
saith: The word “ Master” here, as in most other cases in the 
Gospels, is more strictly rendered by the margin, “Teacher.” 
Verses 20-25.—Now when even was come, he was sitting at meat 
with the twelve disciples ; and as they were eating, he said, Verily 
I] say unto you, that one of you shall betray me. And they were 
exceeding sorrowful, and began to say unto him every one, Is it I, 
Lord? And he answered and said, He that dipped his hand 
with me in the dish, the same shall betray me. The Son of man 
goeth, even as it is written of him: but woe unto that man through 
whom the Son of man is betrayed ! good were it for that man if he 
had not been born. And Judas, which betrayed him, answered 
and said, Is it I, Rabbi? He saith unto him, Thou hast said: 
The Passover lamb was slain in the earlier evening, or, as 
the Old Testament phrase has it, “ between the evenings ;” 
that is, between three and six o’clock in the afternoon. The 
time here referred to, when the supper was eaten, was the 
later evening, or what we should call the evening; that is, 
the time between six and nine o’clock. John represents 
(John 13: 30) that it was night,—which apparently means 
that it was the second watch or division of the night hours; 
that is, between nine and twelve o’clock,—when Judas left 
the supper-room. If this departure of Judas took place, as 
not improbably it did, before the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper,—that is, if it is to be inserted in Matthew’s story 
between verse 25 and verse 26 of this chapter,—we must sup- 
pose that this evening meal, which Jesus and the disciples 
were celebrating, continued from some point of time in the 
“evening” (six to ‘nine o’clock) to some point of time in the 
“night” (nine to twelve o’clock). It may easily have thus 
continued beyond the hour of nine, the participants in the 
supper lingering thus long on the sacred evening connected 
with the Passover feast. According to John’s account, the 
scene of the washing of the apostle’s feet had already taken 
place, before the words were spoken which foretold the 
betrayal. The narrative in John’s Gospel tells us that, when 
Jesus had announced the. betrayal, the disciples looked one 
on another, doubting of whom he spake; and it then gives 
us the statement respecting the request of Peter addressed to 
John, that he should find out by inquiry of Jesus which one 
of the company was meant. It is, perhaps, not impossible 
‘that this looking upon one another in the way of doubting 
inquiry is what Matthew and Mark represent. by the statee 
ment that they began to say to him every one, Is it I, Lord? 
Or it may be that these questions were the first outburst of 
their astonishment and grief, and that Peter’s word to John 
followed immediately afterwards. The account which we 
find in John is so natural and life-like, and gives so clear an 
unfolding of the matter, that it bears testimony thereby to its 
own truthfulness. We may believe that Jesus uttered these 
words respecting the betrayal just as he was, in the distribu- 
tion of the morsels to the several disciples, about to hand the 
morsel to Judas. As he passed it to him, he said, what Mat- 
thew records, “ Thou hast said,” or what John records, “That 
thou doest, do quickly.” The words of verses 23 and 24 were 
spoken, as we may suppose, before the intimation was given 
by Peter to John (John 13: 24) that he should ask Jesus, 
and thus inform the company; and so Judas was not yet 
pointed out as the traitor, and could easily ask the question 
of verse 25 even after these particular words had been uttered. 
It was natural that Judas should join the other disciples in 
the expression of surprise, and should ask whether a reference 
to himself were possible, even until the very moment when 
he was unmasked. The last words of Jesus, “Thou hast 
said,” and “That thou doest, do quickly,” unmasked him to 
himself, and he left the room. The words “dipped,” etc., 
refer to the custom in accordance with which, at the Passover 
supper, morsels of the unleavened Passover-cakes were dipped 
and soaked in a basin, or bowl, which was so placed that all 
who were present at the table could reach it. The fact of 
dipping in the dish with Jesus was an indication of professed 
friendship. The betrayal at such a time and, as it were, in 
such an act,—the consent to engage in such a scene of tender 
friendship, when the heart was full of traitorous thoughts 
and purposes,—was the baseness of treachery itself. In reality 
here, as afterward when he drew near to Jesus in the garden 
with the band from the chief priests, Judas betrayed the Son 
of man with a kiss, The words of verses 23 and 24 express 
the thought of Jesus in view of such an act. The “ woe” 
which he utters seems to be one of lamentation, as well as of 
denunciation,—and even prominently the former. To asoul 
as exalted and elevated as that of Jesus, the sadness of such 
asin and fate as were seen in the case of the traitor must 
have been, as it would seem, the most deeply impressive 
thought demanding Utterance. How sad the fate in character 





and destiny of such a self-ruined man! The words, “Good 
were it,” etc., give further expression to this feeling. The 
late Dr. Addison Alexander, of Princeton, in his commentary 
on Mark, has the following remark with reference to these 
words: “This is often urged as one of the most cogent argu- 
ments in proof of the eternity of future punishments, because, 
however they might be prolonged, if they were ever to have 
an end, such an existence would still be preferable to nonentity. 
The only objection to this argument in favor of a doctrine 
clearly set forth elsewhere, is the seeming violence of putting 
a strict logical interpretation on a phrase which seems to be 
proverbial and popular.” The marginal rendering, “Good 
were it for him if that man had never been born,” gives the 
exact form of the Greek expression, which in the Greek has 
a peculiar emphasis, but an emphasis which it is difficult to 
set forth in our language. The emphasis on the words “ that 
man ”’ is lost in the translation, in a considerable degree at 
least. Even the marginal rendering fails to suggest it, and is 
likely to seem to the ordinary reader only a needless annota- 
tion. That Judas did not hear what was said by our Lord to 
John in answer to his question as to who it was that should 
betray him, is evident, as it would seem, from the fact that 
he asked (in v. 25), “Is it 1?” That the other disciples did 
not hear it, seems evident from the fact which John states in 
his Gospel, that, when Jesus said, “That thou doest, do 
quickly,” they did not understand what his meaning was. 
The treachery of Judas, apparently, burst upon their thought 
suddenly after he had left the room, or possibly even after it 
was manifested in action in the garden. There are few more 
wonderful scenes in the Gospel history than this, which pre- 
sents Jesus and Judas before us in the last hour previous to 
the consummation of the betrayal—Thow hast said: This 
rabbinical formula is equivalent to our expression, “It is just 
as you say,” and thus is an affirmative answer to the question 
which is proposed. 

Verses 26-28.—And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed, and brake it ; and he gave to the disciples, and said, Take, 
eat ; this is my body. And he took a cup, and gave thanks, and 
gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; for this is $ny blood of 
the covenant, which is shed for many unto remission of sins: The 
account of the Lord’s Supper is placed by Matthew and Mark 
after the last words addressed to Judas; and we may believe 
that the place for the insertion of the Supper in John’s thir- 
teenth chapter is, also, after these words. If this is the true 
account of the matter, Jesus waited until the departure of 
Judas from the room and the company, before he established 
the memorial feast. The feast of love was not to be marred 
in its simple beauty and joy by the presence of an enemy. 
The loving words of farewell, and of consolation and hope, 
were not to be spoken except to true and faithful friends. 
The institution of the Lord’s Supper was only, as it were, an 
incidental thing introduced in the course of the evening meal 
or passover supper in which Jesus and the disciples were 
engaged. Ata certain point in the meal, he took the bread 
and the cup, and, with the prayer of thanksgiving, gave them 
to the disciples as emblems of his love and sacrifice. The 
“bread” was, apparently, one of the passover cakes, or a small 
loaf easily broken, which lay upon thetable. Taking this, he 
“blessed it.’ This expression is substantially equivalent to 
“gave thanks.” We find the two expressions used inter- 
changeably. It was the thanksgiving which the head of the 
household offered as the food was about to be partaken of, 
or it corresponded with this. The thanks for the new feast 
might naturally involve special thoughts connected with the 
special blessings. The broken loaf symbolized the broken 
body ; the poured-out wine symbolized the shed blood. So 
much is clear from the words.- These brief annotations give 
no opportunity for the discussion of the question whether 
there is anything intended by the words which goes beyond 
the symbolic. The writer of the notes believes that nothing 
further was in the mind of the Lord in using the words, and 
also that the symbols were designed to be a memorial: This 
doin remembrance of me. Many who hold the symbolic view 
would find more in the supper than such a memorial supper ; 
others would find in it only this. Without entering upon the 
consideration of this point, it may be confidently held that, 
whatever else or more may be involved, the memorial element 
no doubt belongs to the scene. The disciples and the church 
were to keep alive the remembrance of the Divine Friend by 
the use of these symbols, These symbols, reminding them of 
his love and of what his love had done for them, were to keep 
alive their love for him and become a witness for him until 
his coming at the end. The blood is called the blood of the 
covenant, or, as many authorities read, of the new covenant, 
because of its relation through, and in connection with, the 
remission of sins to the establishment and ratifying of the new 
covenant between God and men. This blood is declared to 
be “shed for many unto the remission of sins.’ The idea of 
vicarious sacrifice seems to be clearly indicated in these words, 
The blood of Christ was shed as thus opening the way for the 
forgiveness of sins, As Paul expresses it in the Epistle to 
the Romans, He was set forth in his blood as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to be appropriated through faith, with a view to the 
munifestation of God’s righteousness, to the end that he might 
be just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. The 
declaration of the Pauline theology is here brought out inthe 


words of Christ respecting himself.— For many: The preposi- 
tion here used in the original means “with reference to;” 
Luke, in the corresponding passage, has the preposition “on 
behalf of:” poured out, shed for you. There can be little 
doubt that Matthew intends by the whole phrase to suggest 
the same idea which Luke presents. The offering of the blood 
of Jesus was on behalf of many. The word “many” here is 
undoubtedly intended to mean “many” as opposed to the 
idea of limitation, rather than as opposed to the idea of uni- 
versality. The doctrine of the New Testament is that of a 
universal atonement. Paul says, in 1 Timothy 2:6, “who gave 
himself a ransom for all.’”— Unto remission of sins: That is, 
with a view to, or to the end of, remission. This was the end 
in view of his offering of himself. With the remission of past 
sins, the way was opened for every believer to overcome the 
power of sin itself, and the new force was implanted within 
him which should at last accomplish this result. 

Verses 29, 30.—But I say unto you, I will not drink of this 
fruit of the vine, wntil that day when I drink it new with you in 
my Father's kingdom. And when they had sung a hymn, they 
went out unto the mount of Olives: The American Revisers sub- 
stitute “shall” for “ will” in the first line of verse 29, and 
this is probably correct. Referring to this supper as the last 
one in which he would participate with the disciples before 
his death, Jesus utters this sentence asa sort of farewell word. 
The words point forward, also, as well as backward. They 
look toward the day of consummated blessedness in the trium- 
phant Messianic kingdom. In Luke’s narrative, Jesussays with 
reference to the bread (and similarly also respecting the cup, 
so far as the special phrase “ will not drink,” etc., is concerned): 
“With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer: for I say unto you, I will not eat it, until it 
be fulfilled in the kingdom of God” (Luke 22: 15,16). All 
that to which the Passover supper pointed, and in which it 
found its highest meaning and end, would be fulfilled in the 
consummated kingdom. When the time of that consumma- 
tion should come, Christ and his followers would be united in 
a perfected and complete blessedness, and the joy of the 
earthly friendship and union would be glorified in the 
heavenly. Then he would drink the wine new with them all. 
Some writers hold that the intention of Jesus in the words of 
verse 29 was to declare in a figurative manner that the Jew- 
ish Passover was to be superseded forever by the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The Jewish ordinance was to give way to the Christian 
ordinance in the new dispensation, This view seems less sat- 
isfactory than the other, and is not as generally favored. With 
verse 29 the service and words connected with the supper 
itself close ; verse 30 tells us that the disciples and Jesus sang 
a hymn before they left the room, and then went forth towards 
the mount of Olives. They went to the garden of Gethsemane, 
where Jesus was arrested. The hymn which they sung was 
a hymn of praise and thanksgiving, probably ; and it is sup- 
posed to have been some part, at least, of the Jewish Hallel 
—the second portion of which included Psalms 115-118. This 
second portion was sung at the conclusion of the Passover 
feast on the evening following the fourteenth of Nisan. The 
discourses of Jesus recorded by John in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters of his Gospel, were probably 
all given before the company left the room ; and the going out 
towards the mount of Olives which is mentioned here by 
Matthew is coincident with John 18: 1, where we find the 
words: “ When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth 
with his disciples over the brook Kidron, where was a garden, 
into the which he entered, himself and his disciples.” 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


The holy communion represents two things,—the close 
union of the believer with Christ, and the close union of 
believers with one another. But this ceremony cannot be a 
simple manifestation. In a wholly spiritual .religion like 
Christianity, no religious action has the purpose of simply 
manifesting what already exists. The point is each time to 
perform something, to produce that which does not yet exist, 
to make progress. “To him who hath, is given more.” 

And here we see the difference between baptism and the 
holy communion. The first introduces the baptized person 
into the church once for all; it essentially represents the act 
of divine grace taking hold of man in order to incorporate 
him into Christ. Now this act, as divine, is finished eternally, 
and cannot grow in intensity. For this reason baptism is 
administered once, and is never repeated. But the holy com- 
munion represents rather the innermost act by which the 
believer appropriates to himself the grace which is offered to 
him in the Christ who lived and died for him. And as this 
appropriation should unceasingly increase in proportion to 
what has been already obtained, the holy communion is to 
be repeated, and our successive communions are to be the land- 
marks of our spiritual development in consequence of an 
ever-increasing assimilation of Christ. 

But how is it that this ceremony, instituted by Jesus to be 
a symbol and means of union, has become a mark of separa- 
tion and a ground for hostility among the different branches 








of the church? ‘Here is the Roman Catholic, who maintains 
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that in the holy communion the real body and blood of Christ 
are absolutely substituted for the bread and wine. Here is 
the Lutheran, who professes that the body and blood of Christ 
accompany the bread and wine invisibly, and that the un- 
faithful communicant, just as well as the faithful, receives the 
body and blood in his mouth,—to his condemnation, however. 
Here, again, is the Reformed Calvinist, who affirms that the 
faithful communicant alone, in proportion as he appropriates 
to himself the bread and wine materially, receives at the 
same time, by the inner organ of faith, the Lord glorified,— 
spirit and body. Finally, the disciple of Zwingli sees in the 
holy communion only a commemoration of the Lord's death, 
and thinks that the true communicant, in performing this 
sacred act, does not receive a blessing of a different nature 
from that which any act of devotion or prayer would pro- 
cure him. 

What shall we think of these different opinions? There 
are two things in the holy communion that have not been 
sufficiently discriminated ; for, if this had been done, undoubt- 
edly there could have been a different way of looking at this 
question, but never desperate fighting, and, much less, mutual 
excommunication. 

In this ceremony, we must distinguish man’s part from 
God’s part. On the first point, Scripture is clear; on the 
second, it leaves us in obscurity. 

What does man do in the holy communion? “ This do in 
remembrance of me,” says Jesus; that is, eat this bread and 
drink this wine with the heart filled with the remembrance 
of what I have suffered for you, and with the love which I 
have shown to you. This is very clear, very simple! The 
Israelites ate the paschal lamb in remembrance of the lamb 
whose blood had preserved them in Egypt. And we should 
go to the holy communion with a grateful remembrance of 
the sacrifice offered for us by the Lord. 

There are some words of St. Paul which are no less easy to 
understand; “ For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the 
cup ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come” (1 Cor. 11 : 
26). This act, then, is not only a remembrance of the heart; 
it is, in addition, a joyful declaration, a free profession, a 
public homage. The communicant proclaims, in fact, that 
in Christ’s death, and in that alone, he finds pardon, justice, 
strength, salvation. And says St. Paul, “ Until Christ 
returns.” The holy communion is like a bridge thrown 
across the period of actual separation of this long interval 
between the past presence of Christ on the earth, and his 
future presence when he returns, The holy communion is 
the means which the love of Jesus has designed to fill the 
void that the visible retirement of her spouse has actually 
left for the Bride. 

In all this there is nothing obscure, mysterious, or compli- 
cated, A tender and grateful remembrance, a joyful homage 
rendered to Him who has loved us even unto death,—assur- 
edly there is nothing in this to give rise to discussion. This 
is man’s part. We thus know, each one of us, what is our 
part in communing. And, after all, is not that all that con- 
cerns us? We are perfectly assured that if we fulfill our 
part of the task, God will not fail to fulfill his part. 

And now what is God’s part towards the communicant,— 
what work does he accomplish in him,—what is the gift that 
he bestows upon him at this solemn moment when they draw 
so near to one another? On this divine side of the scene 
there remains in certain regards a mystery for us: we see as 
with the eye, we understand that the Lord is united to us, and 
wishes to live in us. How? The one conceives it in one way, 
the other in another way. There will here remain until the 
end a certain obscurity. But what does it matter? We can 
here apply what St. Paul said: “One man esteemeth one 
day above another: another esteemeth every day alike. ... 
One eats of every thing; the other eateth not. Both give 
thanks” (Rom. 14: 5, 6). And this really isall that is neces- 
sary. Let each judge, according to the Scriptures, of the gift 
that he believes he might expect from God in the communion, 
and let him give thanks for it! Then let him allow each of 
his brethren to act in the same way. And in case he can- 
not arrive at a clear view of the nature of the divine gift, let 
him not be troubled! God does not need our knowledge in 
order to bless us; he will give in his own way, and that will 
eertainly be for us better than anything that we could have 
conceived. “The secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God: but the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children, that we may do all the ‘words of this law” 
(Deut. 29: 29). Oh that the communion may soon cease to 
be a disunion, and that it may finally merit its sweet name! 
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THE NEW PASSOVER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The Tuesday of Passion Week was occupied by the wonder- 
ful discourses which have furnished so many of our recent 
lessons. At its close, Jesus sought retirement in Bethany, 
not only to soothe and prepare his spirit, but to “hide him- 
self” from the Sanhedrin. There he spent the Wednesday. 
Who can imagine his thoughts? While he was calmly 
reposing in Mary’s quiet home, the rulers determined on his 
arrest, but were at a loss how to effect it without a riot. 


Judas comes to them opportunely, and they leave him to 
give the signal. Possibly we may account for the peculiar 
secrecy observed as to the place for the last supper, by our 
Lord’s knowledge that his steps were watched, and by his 
earnest wish to eat the Passover with the disciples before he 
suffered. The change between the courting of publicity and 
almost inviting of arrest at the beginning of the week, and 
the evident desire to postpone the crisis till the fitting 
moment which marks the close of it, is remarkable, and 
most naturally explained by the supposition that he wished 
the time of his death to be that very hour when, according 
to law, the paschal lamb was slain. On the Thursday, then, 
he sent Peter and John into the city to prepare the Passover ; 
the others being in ignorance of the place till they were there, 
and Judas being thus prevented from carrying out his pur- 
pose till after the celebration. 

The precautions taken to ensure this have left their mark 
on Matthew’s narrative, in the peculiar designation of the 
host,—* such aman!” It is a kind of echo of the mystery 
which he so well remembered as round the errand of the two. 
He does not seem to have known of the token by which they 
knew the house, the man with the pitcher, whom they were 
to meet. But he does know that Peter and John got secret 
instructions, and that he and the others wondered where 
they were to go. Had there been a previous arrangement 
with this unnamed “such an one,” or were the token and the 
message alike instances of Christ’s supernatural knowledge 
and authority? It is difficult to say. I incline to the former 
supposition, which would be in accordance with the distinct 
effort after secrecy which marks these days; but the narratives 
do not decide the question. At all events, the host was a 
disciple, as appears from the authoritative “the Master 
safth;” and, whether he had known beforehand that “this 
day” incarnate “salvation would come to his house” or no, 
he eagerly accepts the peril and the honor. The message is 
royal in its tone. The Lord does not ask permission, but 
issues his commands. But he is a pauper king, not having 
where to lay his head, and needing another man’s house to 
gather his 8wn household together for the family feast of the 
Passover. What profound truths are wrapped up in that 
“My time iscome”! It speaks of the voluntariness of his 
surrender, the consciousness that his cross was the centre 
point of his work, his superiority to all external influences as 
determining the hour of his death, and his submission to the 
supreme appointment of the Father. Obedience and freedom, 
choice and necessity, are wonderfully blended in it. 

So, late on that Thursday evening, the little band left 
Bethany for the last time, in a fashion very unlike the joyous 
stir of the triumphal entry. As the evening is falling, they 
thread their way through the noisy streets, all astir with the 
festal crowds, and reach the upper room, Judas vainly 
watching for an opportunity to slipway on his black errand, 
The chamber, prepared by unknown hands, has vanished, and 
they are dust; but both are immortal. How many of the 
living acts of his servants in like manner seem to perish, and 
the doers of them to be forgotten or unknown! But he 
knows the name of “such an one,” and does not forget that 
he opened his door for him to enter in and sup. 

Matthew’s account of the designation of the traitor is less 
complete than John’s, but it is not my province to harmonize 
the two. We may note the two points,—the tremulous question 
of self-distrusting love, with the merciful answer; and the un- 
abashed question of hardened treachery, with the stern, 
brief reply. 

The form of the disciples’ question in the Greek pre- 
supposes a negative answer, and might be represented by the 
colloquial “Surely it cannot be 1?” But yet it is a question; 
and each man, looking into his own heart, though he found 
nothing there that savored of unfaithfulness, felt that terrible 
possibilities of treason lay coiled and sleeping in the depths. 
Every man is a mystery to himself; and he who has learned 
himself best, will be the readiest to acknowledge that the 
material for any sin is stored within, and may be set ablaze 
by some flash from hell. Vesuvius was quiet for centuries, 
and trees grew and cattle fed in the crater. Who knows 
what combustibles lie inert in the eaves of his own heart? 
Therefore, when we hear of terrible shipwrecks of faith and 
purity, our wisest thought is, “Is it 1?” Christ’s answer is 
mercifully sparing. He does not tell who the betrayer is, but 
only that he “dipped with him in the dish,” thus adding 
little to his previous words. More than one hand had been 
beside his, as they dipped their morsels, and it would not be 
known which had been; but Judas would know that his had. 
Christ here seems to be making a last appeal, reminding him 
of the close intimacy of years, as well as of the touch of their 
hands a moment since. The token sets the treason in its full 
hideousness before the traitor, while it screens him from 
the others. Even at that supreme moment no anger flushes 
Christ’s cheek, nor does he dwell on his own sorrows, but 
calmly speaks of his death as a change of place, and bows 
obedient to the divine decree which he has come to fulfill. 
With one brief glance at himself, he passes on to pour out 
his pity and lamentation over the traitor, who, in contriving 
harm to his Lord, was ruining himself. The heart-piercing 
woe is not denunciation, but a last effort to rescue Judas by 





setting before him the awful fate he was pulling down on his 


own head, and showing him the compassion that filled 
Christ’s heart, The effort was vain, and so the dreadful 
words became the epitaph of the living man who heard 
them unmoved, 

His question must have taken some self-command before 
his quivering lips could shape it. He boldly repeats the 
“surely it is not I,’ but he falters when he comes to “ Lord,” 
and cannot get farther than “Rabbi,” as, indeed, he never 
did in speaking to Jesus. He betrays himself by his ques- 


tion before he betrays his Lord. Unabashed hypocrisy may 


imitate the voice of true and tremulous love, but it does so 
with a difference appreciable to a delicate ear. It cannot 
call him “Lord” while it meditates treason. There is 
world of sadness, of baffled “efforts, and of hopeless with- 
drawal, in Christ’s brief and, as it would appear, whispered 
answer, “Thou hast said.” Such a question was, in the sight 
of Him who reads the heart, an avowal; and, as such, marked 
a further stage in obstinate resolve, since it was Judas’s 
“answer” to Christ’s appeal. When Christ reveals us to our- 
selyes, and pleads with us to forsake our evil, our disclaimers 
are interpreted by him as confessions, but such confessions as 
exclude the hope of repentance, and force even his pitying 
love to withdraw itself. 

Apparently the meal had been interrupted by these events; 
and, possibly, Judas at this point left the company. Be that 
as it may, Matthew seems to put verses 21-25 in a parenthesis, 
by his resumption of the phrase, “as they were eating,” by 
which he passes to the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

The fact that Jesus put aside the Passover and founded the 
Lord’s Supper in its place, tells much both about his authority 
and its meaning. What must he have conceived of himself, who 
bade Jew and Gentile turn away from that God-appointed 
festival, and think not of Moses, but of him? What did he 
mean by setting the Lord’s Supper in the place of the Pass 
over, if he did not mean that he was the true paschal Lamb, 
that his death was a true sacrifice, that in his sprinkled blood 
was safety, that his death inaugurated the better deliverance of 
the true Israel from a darker prison-house and a sorer bond- 
age, that his followers were a family, and that the children’s 
bread was the sacrifice he had made? There are niany 
reasons for the doubling of the commemorative emblem, but 
this is obviously one of the chief,—that, by the separation of 
the two in the rite, we are carried back to the separation in 
fact; that is to say, the violent death of Christ. Not his flesh 
alone, in the sense of incarnation, but his body broken and 
his blood shed, are what he wills should be forever remembered, 
His own estimate of the centre point of his work is unmis- 
takably pronounced in his institution of this rite. 

But we may consider the force of each emblem separately. 
In many important points, they mean the same things, but 
they have each their own significance as well. Matthew’s 
condensed version of the words of institution omits all refer- 
ence to the breaking of the body and to the memorial char- 
acter of the observance, but both are implied. He emphasizes 
the reception, the participation, and the significance, of the 
bread. As to the latter, “ This is my body” is to be under- 
stood in the same way as “ the field is the world,” and many 
other sayings. To speak in the language of grammarians, the 
copula is that of symbolic relationship, not that of existence; 
or, to speak in the language of the street, “is” here means, 
as it often does, “represents.” How could it mean anything 
else, when Christ sat there in his body, and his blood was in 
his veins? What, then, is the teaching of thissymbo!? It is 
not nrerely that he in his humanity is the bread of life, but 
that he in his death is the nourishment of our true life. In 
that great discourse in John’s Gospel, which embodies in 
words the lessons which the Lord’s Supper teaches by sym- 
bols, he advances from the general statement “ I am the bread 
of life” to the yet more mysterious and profound teaching 
that his flesh, which at some then future point he will give 
for the life of the world, is the bread; thus distinctly fore- 
shadowing his death, and asserting that by that death we 
live, and by partaking of itarenourished. The participation 
in the benefits of Christ’s death which is symbolized by “ Take, 
eat,” is effected by living faith. We feed on Christ when 
our minds are oceupied with his truth, our hearts nourished 
by his love, when it is the meat of our wills to do his will, 
and when our whole inward man fastens on him as its true 
object, and draws from him its best being.. But the act of 
reception teaches the great lesson that Christ must be in us, 
if he is to do us any good.: He is not “for us” in any real 
sense, unless he be “in us.” The word rendered in John’s 
Gospel “eateth” is that used for the ruminating of cattle, 
and wonderfully indicates the calmjeontinual, patient medita- 
tion, by which alone we can receive Christ into our hearts, 
and nourish our lives on him. Bread eaten is assimilated to 
the body, but this bread eaten assimilates the eater to itself, 
and he who feeds on Christ becomes Christ-like, as the silk- 
worm takes the hue of the leaves on which it browses. Bread 
eaten to-day will not nourish to-morrow, neither will past 
experiences of Christ’s sweetness sustain the soul. He must 
be “ our daily bread” if we are not to pine with hunger. 

The wine carries its own special teaching, which clearly 
appears in Matthew’s version of the words of institution. It 








is * my blood,” representing that violent death by the other 
of the parts into which the living unity was separated. Itis 
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“eovenant blood,” the seal of that better covenant than the 
old, which God makes now with all mankind, wherein are 
given renewed hearts which carry the divine law within 
themselves; the reciprocal and mutually blessed possession 
of God by men and of men by God, the universally diffused 
knowledge of God, which is more than head knowledge, 
being the consciousness of possessing him; and, finally, the 
oblivion of all sins, These promises are fulfilled, and the 
covenant made sure, by the shed blood of Christ, So, finally, 
it is “shed for many, for the remission of sins,” The end of 
Christ’s death is pardon, which can only be extended on the 
ground of his death, We are told that Christ did not teach 
the doctrine of atonement. Did he establish the Lord’s Sup- 
per? If he did (and nobody denies that), what did he mean 
by it, if he did not mean the setting forth by symbol of the 
yery same truth which, stated in words, is the doctrine of his 
atoning death? This rite does not, indeed, explain the 
rationale of the doctrine; but it isa piece of unmeaning mum- 
mery, unless it preaches plainly the fact that Christ’s death 
is the ground of our forgiveness. 

Bread is the staff of life, but blood is the life. So “this 
cup” teaches that the life of Jesus Christ must pass into his 
people’s veins, and that the secret of the Christian life is “I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Wine is joy, and 
the Christian life is not only to be a feeding of the soul on 
Christ as the nourishment, but a glad partaking, as at a feast, 
of his life, and therein of his joy. Gladness of heart is a 
Christian duty, “the joy of the Lord is your strength” and 
should be your joy; and though here we eat with loins girt, 
and go out, some of us to deny, some of us to flee, all of us to 
toil and suffer, yet we may haye his joy fulfilled in ourselves, 
even whilst we sorrow. 

The Lord’s Supper is predominantly a memorial, but it is 
also a prophecy, and is marked as such by the mysterious last 
words of Jesus, about drinking the new wine in the Father’s 
kingdom. They point the thoughts of the saddened eleven, 
on whom the dark shadow of parting lay heavily, on to an 
eternal reunion, in a land where “ all things are become new,” 
and where the festal cup shall be filled with a draught that has 
power to gladden and to inspire beyond any experience here. 
The joys of heaven shall be so far analogous to the Christian 
joys of earth that the same name may be applied to both ; but 
they shall be so unlike that the old name will need a new 
meaning, and communion with Christ at his table in his king- 
dom, and our exuberance of joy in the full drinking in of his 
immortal life, will transcend the selectest hours of communion 
here. Compared with that fullness of joy they will be “as 
water unto wine,”—the new wine of the kingdom. 

Manchester, England. 


TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 





THE CONSUMMATION OF CHRIST'S HIGH-PRIESTHOOD. 


Our recent lessons have been so stern, highly exacting, key- 
ing life to such a lofty pitch, and showing such deadly perils, 
we can hardly appreciate the ineffable tenderness of the face 
of Christ when he turned from his enemies to his friends. 
He has left the mob and come into the home of a known 
friend, and made it the home of his heart. How gladly would 
we open our house to such a guest and such a symbolic feast! 
We may open our hearts to that very guest and feast. 

As Christ lifted the significance of the lily from its usual 
grade to that of God’s keeping in purity and beauty his 
children, lifted all other things proportionally, so he lifted the 
Passover, that meant the providential care for a day’s safety 
for millions of people in the midst of national sin, ruin, 
and death, into meaning a providential care for the eternal 
safety of all the millions of the saved in the midst of a world’s 
sin, ruin, and death. 

He puts on our acts of eating and drinking a significance 
that one may study for ages and yet have much to learn. 
Our physical nourishment is from food and drink. Our soul’s 
growth, our spiritual expansion, comes from feeding upon 
and appropriating him. How intimate is the association 
suggested by our eating the flesh and drinking the blood of 
the Son of God, taking his very substance into our tissues. If 
we have not as intimately taken his spirit, we are none of his, 

In the midst of this great revelation of love, Christ pro- 
nounces a woe on the sinner present, And pity lies so near 
to judgment that he says, “ Better had he never been born,” 
He even left the revealment of his name to himself, 

This commemoration of his vicarious death for the sins of 
the whole world is to be observed tillhe comes. Its key-note 
is the forgiveness of sin in the individual partaker, 

Christ is the central figure in every picture of redemption. 
No other figure would be seen at all but for the light he throws 
upon it. In the picture of his whole life, the central point 
of light is his death for sins> The offering had not been 
accomplished as yet, it is true, but it was just as sure and real 
in his mind; and he accordingly celebrates his death, and 
ordains its perpetual celebration. 

In the face of Gethsemane, Judas’s betrayal, Peter’s denial, 
all men’s desertion, and the morrow’s crucifixion, Christ sang 
ahymn. Was ita wail outof Lamentations? No. It was the 
great Hallel, the triumph song of all Israel (Psalms 115-118), 





Its key-note is praise, and ends, “O give thanks unto the 


Lord; for he is good; for his mercy endureth forever.” 
Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where wilt thou that we 
make ready for thee to eat the passover? (v.17.) Jesus has no 
need of help from any of his disciples; but he consents to 
make use of the services of many of his disciples. It is a 
high honor to be permitted to-do anything for our, Lord; 
and we ought to rejoice in it as a privilege, when he tells us 
of something that we can do for him. It would be well for 
us to go to him at the present time, asking, “ Where wilt thou 
that we make ready for thee?” In what field of Christian 
effort, into what home, into what heart, can we enter with a 
hope of doing something which shall be in the line of thy 
plans for that neighborhood, that home, or that heart? It 
may be that Jesus will assign to us a share in his own great 
work, if we ask an assignment from him in this way. 

Go... to such a man, and say,... The Master satth (v. 18). 
“One is your master, even the Christ.” He alone ought to be 
obeyed. Only, when we speak in his name can we speak by 
authority. And there is no so effective way of preaching or 
of teaching as by saying plainly to hearers or scholars, “The 
Master saith.” Not what we think, but what the Lord 
declares, is the true test of right. There is a great loss of 
power in Christ’s service through forgetting thistruth. Time 
is wasted in trying to reason children or grown folks into an 
understanding of the propriety or wisdom of the best way, 
instead of telling them that Jesus wishes it. If you want to 
impress your own child with a sense of his duty, tell him 
that Jesus wants him to do this. If you would reach the 
roughest scholar in the mission school, tell him the story of 
Jesus, and then give him a message from Jesus. If you would 
touch the heart of the most abandoned criminal, there is, 
after all, no better way of getting at him than by, saying,— 
in tones that show you believe all that your words express, 
and that you love both him that sent you and him to whom 
you are sent,—“ The Master saith.” , 

The disciples did as Jesus appointed them (v.19). The best 
way of doing anything is to do it just as the Lord commands 
its doing. Whether the Lord’s directions seem practical, or 
seem entirely unsuited to the present time and to the present 
circumstances, they point out the only safe way, and the only 
wise way, of doing that which is thus directed. Our Lord 
tells us, in the New Testament, how to live, how to pray, how 
to fast, how to give, how to work, how to rest, how to eat, how 
to drink, how to dress, how to speak, how to think, how to 
feel, how to love, how to trust; and if we do as we onght to 
do in each and all these lines, we shall do just as our Lord 
has told us to do, 

As they were eating, he said, Verily I say wnto you, that one of 
you shall betray me,... They... began to say.,. every one, Is 
it I? (vs, 21, 22.) Religious privileges are not in themselves 
a protection against evil. A man’s surroundings neither save 
nor destroy him. Yet there is no mistake more common 
congerning wrong-doers, than the thinking that they are the 
yictims of circumstances, Some would have us believe that 
all, of, at all events, most, of our criminals, haye simply 
yielded to the pressure of their sad surroundings, How was 
it with Adam? Did God spare any pains to give him a fair 
start in life? How was it with Judas? Could he have been 
better circumstanced, in all this earth, than in the personal 
family group of the Lord Jesus Christ? It is not enough to 
have the dearest mother living; to live in a delightful com- 
munity; to attend a choice church; to be under the minis- 
trations of the best of pastors; to have a part in Christian 
work, as teacher, or class-leader, or deacgn, or elder. These 
words of Christ were not for that Passover evening alone, nor 
for that group of the chosen twelve only. They ring down 
through the ages, and they sound anew in many a circle of 
his professedly devoted followers to-day: “One of you shall 
betray me.” In the thought of this, we all may be sad and 
thoughtful, and may ask in all sincerity and watchfulness: 
“Is it I?” “Is it 1?” 

The Son of man goeth, even as it is written of him: but woe unto 
that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed (v. 24). No 
man has power to spoil God’s plans; but every man is allowed 
the choice of spoiling his own future. God’s sovereignty 
always allows a place for man’s free will—with the conse- 
quences to the man accordingly. He who consents to do evil 
must personally suffer because of his wrong-doing, even though 
God’s cause makes progress, rather than is hindered, by means 
of that wrong-doing. There are timeg when there is a public 
demand for some iniquitous business; such as liquor-selling, 
for example. A man says, “If I don’t sell liquor, somebody 
else will. I might as well make the money which is to be 
made here, as anybody else.” Ah, what a mistake that is! 
The fact that the liquor-selling will go on is no justification 
to the man who ecarriesiton. It must needs be that offences 
come; but woe to that man through whom the offence cometh,” 

He took a cup, and gave thanks,... When they had sung a 
hymn, they went out (vs. 27-30). It was while they were all 
“exceedingly sorrowful” that Jesus gave thanks, and that his 








disciples joined with him in singing a hymn, .Gladness of 
heart is consistent with exceeding sorrow, on the part of those 
who see the light through the clouds, and whose spirits are 
uplifted toward their God even while their bodies and minds 
are sorely depressed, If Jesus and his disciples could give 
thanks and gould sing a hymn at such atime as is here 
described, when shall any one of us be justified in saying, as 
a child of God, * There is nothing in my lot that just now 
calls for thanks, or that justifies me in a song of praise to 
God”? 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D; 


The most strange company, and the most singular feast, in 
all the world! Look first at the company gathered there. 
Among them was; 

A Traitor—Judas was there, though none of the disciples as 
yet knew that he had already covenanted to betray the Master, 
He sat down with them to celebrate the feast of the Passover. 
What must have been his thoughts and feelings, we can hardly 
imagine, Well for him that he left the circle before that 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. But even after he left that 
upper chamber, there were left 

Quarrelsome Disciples—When they first sat down to that 
feast, the question arose, as to who should take the place of 
the servant, and minister to the others. Each one had wanted 
the others to do this service, and had claimed that his position 
and dignity released him from this menial service. No one 
had been found noble enough to step forward and offer to wash 
the feet of the others. So, before he instituted the Lord’s 
Supper, the Master was obliged to give one more lesson in 
humility to his wayward followers. He took the basin, the 
towel, and the pitcher, and, going from one to the other, he 
performed the office of the servant of all. Then only could 
he go forward and celebrate the communion ! 

The Son of God,—Yes, he was there, as the Saviour of the 
world, though they failed fully to comprehend his real nature, 
In the midst of a traitorous and quarreling throng, he min- 
istered and taught. In the midst of those who misunderstood 
him, he patiently suffered, and bore, and endeavored to lead 
them to higher things, It was but little success that he met 
with at that time; but afterwards, when they realized the 
meaning of all this, then they understood what he had been 
trying to teach them. 

Now, having looked at the participators in that first com- 
munion, let us look at its meaning, To us it has a double 
significance, It looks both backward and forward, It is for 
us a memorial feast. For whenever we partake of the bread and 
of the wine, we are really setting forth the death of the Lord 
Jesus, Nor are we only doing this, so that we may remind 
ourselyes of the death of a noble man, like John Howard, 
Luther, or Henry Martyn. If this memory of the death of 
the Lord means anything at all, it means much more than 
this. It means that we regard him as one who gave his life 
for the ransom of our souls. We must not forget that the 
feast was appended to the feast of the Passover; and that feast 
spoke to every Jew of the lamb sacrificed in Egypt, as the 
condition on which the Israelite was “ passed over,” while 
the Egyptian was smitten, Of this too our golden text reminds 
us, for it distinctly calls Christ “our passover.” Every time, 
therefore, that we come to the table of the Lord, we are virtu- 
ally saying that we regard the death of the Lord as the con- 
dition of our salvation, Not his life, or his teachings, or hig 
example, perfect as all these were; no, his death is the one 
act that secures to us the pardon and grace ef God. In the 
cross is our only hope; and we truly say with the Apostle, 
“God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” This is the true meaning of the backward 
glance that the Lord’s Supper makes us give. 

“(As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
shew the Lord’s death till he come.” In the last three 
words we see that which makes us look forward, as well as 
hackward, To many of our scholars, the thought of the 
return of the Lord to this earth is a very unfamiliar one 
They have learned so much about his life of humiliation on 
earth eighteen hundred years ago, that they rarely if ever 
think of him in any other way than as an humble Saviour, 
going about the world doing good. Despised, rejected, 
mocked, crucified, buried, these are too much the aspects in 
which they picture him to themselves. Now, while all this 
is true of him, it is only a part of the truth. There is the 
glorious side as well; and to this the Lord’s Supper points, 
as well as to his life of suffering and humiliation. Every 
time that we partake of the emblems that speak of his sacri« 
fice, we should remember that they also speak of his exal- 
tation, “Till he come.” And will he again come to this 
same earth, to which, eighteen hundred years ago, he came? 
Assuredly; for so the Word tells us. After his ascension, 
while the disciples were yet gazing up into heaven, there 
stood by them two men in white apparel, and said unto them, 
“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? 
this same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 


heaven,” Nor is this the only passage in the Word that 
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speaks of his glorious return. There are very many of them, 
and they all speak of his return as one that shall take place 
with great glory. For the Son of man shall come in all his 
glory, “and all the holy angels with him.” Let neither 
teacher nor scholar ever forget this side of the truth; for it 
is just as true as the side which we do not forget. We who 
belong to the Lord may well be proud of our Master, and 
never for one moment be ashamed of him; for he even now 
is seated in glory unspeakable, and one day, when he returns 
to this world, all who are his shall be rewarded with great 
power. For all who “love his appearing,” there is a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give them at that day. 

Now let the teacher take up another question, and ask the 
class who are the ones who should come to the table of the Lord. 
Many have an idea that they should not come to the communion 
table until “they are worthy.” Is any one “worthy” to come? 
No, noone can be worthy; forallaresinners. Wedo not come 
because we are worthy, but because we are unworthy. If any 
one feels that he is in himself worthy, he is the very last one 
whoshould come. But he who feels that he is not worthy, but 
who comes trusting in the worthiness of the Master, he is in 
the right way. If we trust in the merits of the blessed Mas- 
ter, and come to celebrate his death for us unworthy sinners, 
then we have a right to come. If the language of our hearts 
is, “I’m only a sinner, just nothing at all; but Jesus Christ is 
my all in all,” then we may be sure of a welcome at the table 
of our Lord. Conscious demerit, and not conscious merit, 
constitutes the true call to the table of the Master. All who 
are trusting the work of Christ in their behalf may come, 
and there will meet their Master, who will speak words of 
peace to their souls, 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


1. That Judas held to Jesus as long as he did, without the 
help of a genuine faith, warns us to make unquestionable the 
genuineness of our own faith. No one whose life principle is 
self-service reveals, even to himself, how bad he can be, until 
it takes all his badness to reach his selfish ends. 

We may suppose that Judas, scarce half aware that he was 
even so much as a thief, neither saw nor showed any differ- 
ence between his faith in Jesus and Peter’s, for instance. 
When he condemned Mary’s offering of spikenard, other dis- 
ciples chimed in. When, as it seems, he took a place of 
honor at the Passover board, he only imitated James and 
John; and Peter was enough like him to challenge his claim 
to it. Both faiths*were faulty; and both were, as faiths go, 
wonderfully strong. 

See: The disciples were Jews, and Jesus had been turned 
out of the Jewish synagogue. They were patriot Jews, and 
Jesus had denied the prayer of their oppressed countrymen 
to lead them to political deliverance. They were pious Jews, 
Judas among them, for all we know,—there have been pious 
thieves; and Jesus, rejected and outlawed by the venerated 
princes of the church, had poured denunciations upon them, 
predicted the destruction of the Holy City and of God’s only 
temple, and was now keeping alive only by hiding nightly 
from the officers of the law. Yet they were not offended in 
him, but still hoped he would show himself the Redeemer of 
Israel. He told them he had but two days more to live, that 
Mary’s anointing would serve for his burial, and that he was 
to die a felon’s death ; and still they believed him the nation’s 
—and, somehow, the world’s—Saviour. Love and spiritual 

yearning upheld their faith. “To whom shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 

But Judas! Spiritual yearning was not his spring of action. 
He had no deep, firm-founded love except the love of money, 
which is the love of self. What sustained him? A faith,— 
a faith that could be patient and endure hardness like the 
faith of a true disciple, and yet be only a faith in the ulti- 
mate large and gross rewards of a selfish self-denial. 

There is this tincture of Judas in us all. James, John, 
Salome, betrayed it once glaringly. When this spirit, grown 
strong enough to be a ruling motive, suddenly some day finds 
itself self-deceived, look out for an eruption of wickedness that 
shall amaze the sinner himself; for it will seek reprisals with 
the desperation of a drowning man grasping at straws, or, like 
Judas, accepting the wretched compensation of thirty pieces 
of silver. “ Let a man examine himself,” and purge out the 
leaven of this subtlest ofall corruptions. 

2. Over against this lesson of Judas stands the great founda- 
tion principle of true Christianity, symbolized in the Lord’s 
Supper,—the destruction of sin by the subordination of self to 
righteousness and benevolence under the headship and exam- 
ple of Christ; for as the broken bread and poured-out wine 
are symbols of Christ’s suffering body and shed blood, these, 
in their turn, are exponents—nay, actual first-fruits—of this 
Christianity put into absolutely perfect practice for our guid- 
ance and reciprocation. Christ is the perfect incarnation of 
this principle. Whoever believes in and adopts it, believes 
in and accepts Christ. Those who accept it will accept him 


saved who will not have known that they were Christians, 
and men going to be lost who will not have dreamed that they 
were not Christians, 

The simplicity of this ordinance is in keeping with the 
simplicity of the religion it stands for. It is a religion rightly 
involving a thousand scholastic questions, yet not rightly 
involved in any. It is suited to the feeblest rational mind, if 
only that mind be mated to a heart in search of God. To 
make any question, or the phase of any question, that such a 
mind cannot grasp a test of Christianity is, be the motive ever 
so good, scholasticism—pure Phariseeism. The step from 
this to the substitution of Christian dogmas for Christian 
character is easy, and that is rank Phariseeism. Said Jesus 
to his infant church,—and we still need the word at every 
commemoration of the Christian Passover,—“ Beware ye of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, which is [begins in scholasticism 
and ends in] hypocrisy.” 

Jesus is our spiritual meat and drink. What do we mean 
by this? 1 think we may have a too merely ethereal concep- 
tion of it. It means that we must so assimilate Christ, in all 
he was and did, as to be in all we are and do, to the utmost 
limits of our human nature, a reproduction of him; as though 
his body slain and blood spilled came again to life and action 
in us. This, and this only, is Christian character. It is the 
result of an actual spiritual digestion and assimilation. 

We begin, for example, to wish for some grace of Christ’s 
character which we have not. Next we attempt to practice 
it. By and by we have our first success. Then repetition 
makes it easier, Presently we achieve the habit of it. At 
length it becomes our mind’s natural impulse. And at last it 
grows to be the very instinct of our physical frame. Thus 
Christ becomes the very food of our bodies. Thus to assimi- 
late not one grace only, but the whole purpose and likeness 
of Christ, is what we must seek, This is feeding upon Christ. 
When we are doing this, we may also, with safety and advan- 
tage, “ make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter.” 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


On what day in the closing week of Jesus’ life did he give 
his last parables and warnings? Half the lessons of this 
quarter have been the words of Jesus on that last Tuesday. 
What were some of the parables that he gave? For what 
did he warn all to be ready? What is the meaning of the 
parable of the talents? Who will be gathered before the 
Son of man when he comes in his glory? Where did Jesus 
go to spend each night? We are not told how or where he 
spent Wednesday of that week; but it is thought he was in 
Bethany, perhaps in the quiet home of Mary and Martha. 
What had he done for them ? 
The Preparation What does preparation mean? Thurs- 
day was the day to prepare for the great feast of the Passover. 
Recall from the class or tell of the institution of the Passover, 
and how it was a memorial of God’s love and deliverance. 
The disciples asked Jesus: “ Where shall we make ready to 
eat the passover?” Jerusalem was crowded with people from 
all parts of the land, and Jesus with his disciples needed a 
place in the city where they could keep the Passover feast. 
This feast was also called the feast of unleavened bread. 
What is leaven? The Jews thought leaven or yeast was a 
picture or symbol of sin; and on the first day of the feast, 
the fourteenth of the month, they searched their houses lest 
there might be there even a bit of risen bread. They made 
unleavened bread, thin cakes almost like our crackers. The 
lamb which had been chosen some days before was killed, 
and everything was made ready for the feast on the fifteenth 
of the month, Jesus sent two of his disciples into the city, 


say, and what to do. 
from the mount of Olives, what did he say they would find, 


We do not know which two of the disciples went on that 
errand, but it was Peter and John who went to prepare for 
the feast. Did Jesus know whose colt he wasto use? Where 
did he say it was tied? So he knew the very house-owner in 
Jerusalem who would gladly give the use of a room to his 
Lord and Master. He told Peter and John to go to Jerusa- 
lem, and that they would meet a man carrying a pitcher of 
water, Follow him, Jesus said; go into his house with him, 
and say, The Master says, Where is the guest-chamber, where 
I shall eat the passover with my disciples? He will show 
you, said Jesus, a large upper room furnished; there 
make ready. 

The Passover.—In the afternoon, Jesus with his little com- 
pany left Bethany for the last time, walked down the side of 
the mount of Olives, in sight of the great city and the crowds 
of people whom Jesus knew would look upon him on the 
cross in a few hours. They went together to the house in 
Jerusalem, to the guest-chamber prepared, an upper room, 
clean and in order, furnished with a long table surrounded 
by couches or cushioned seats. Draw on the board (unless 
you have a truthful picture) a diagram of the table, show the 





as far as they know him. To know and reject him proves 
the absence of this principle. There are men going to be 


and told them where to go, whom they should meet, what to 
A few days before, when he sent two 


of which they were to say “The Lord hath need of him”? 





last meal they. were ever to take together. Was it not atime 
for loving-kindness to each other, all loving the Master? 
Did they think of the words he had told Peter and John to 
say to the house-owner, “ My time is at hand”? But even 
then they disputed as to who should have the seat of honor 
nearest to the Master. Who sat next to Jesus, and leaned 
his head on the Master’s breast? The feast was a roasted 
lamb, not a bone of which had been broken; unleavened 
bread; and a sauce made of vinegar, fruits, and spices, in 
which the bread was dipped as it waseaten. Jesus talked 
with them, and many of the words he said were kept for us 
by the one who was so close that he heard every whisper. 
Jesus showed his heart of love as he said, “I have desired 
to eat this passover with you before I suffer.” He told them 
he should not eat it any more until all had been fulfilled 
which had been written of his suffering and death. He said, 
“One of you which eateth with me shall betray me.” They 
were surprised, for only Jesus and the guilty one knew that 
a bargain had already been made to deliver him up to his 
enemies. The disciples began to ask, “Is it I?” Even 
Judas called him Master, and said, “Is it 1?” Peter beck- 
oned to John to ask Jesus who it was, and Jesus said, “He 
to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it.” To whom 
did Jesus hand a piece of bread dipped in the sauce? Soon 
Judas went out into the darkness, and Jesus and the eleven 
still sat at the table. 
The Lord’s Supper.—As they were eating, Jesus took in his 
hands the unleavened bread, blessed it, broke it in pieges, and 
gave to his disciples as he said, “ Take, eat; this is my body.” 
What he meant to say was, “ This bread is made of the grain 
God made to grow out of the dark ground. The ripened seed 
was gathered, broken, ground into flour, and made into bread 
that is to nourish and feed your bodies. So it is a picture of 
my body to be broken and given for you, to feed your souls 
with life.’ “This do,’ he said, “in remembrance of me.” 
Then he took the cup in which was the red juice of the grape, 
gave thanks, then handed'the cup, saying, “ Drink ye all of 
it; for this is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many unto remission of sins”? What is the fruit of the 
vine? As grapes were crushed and the juice pressed out, so 
| his blood was to flow from his suffering body, that his death 
might give eternal life to all who will believe on him. As 
they rested around the table in the twilight, Jesus spoke many 
loving words to them. He knew they were sad and fearful, 
and he said, “ Let not your heart be troubled.” He talked of 
the vine: you know how it grows; how root and stem, branches, 
leaves, fruit, are all parts of a living, growing vine; how the 
sap or juice, the life of the vine, goes into every part.. Jesus 
said, “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” “ Abide in me, 
and Tin you.” What is it to abide? It was as if Jesus told 
them, “If you will love me, and keep close to me, as the 
branches grow to the stem, I will dwell in you and fill you 
with my love, as the stem ‘sends life and strength into the 
branch.” Can little children so abide in his love? Is nota 
little curling tendril as close to the vine as a great branch? 
In Remembrance.—W hat did Jesus bid them “do”? Ifa 
dying father or mother should say, “Children, always meet and 
remember my birthday,” would it not be a hard-hearted child 
who would refuse or care nothing for such a request? This 
was the last request of Jesus. It was nothing impossible or 
hard to do,—just for those who love him sometimes to meet 
together, and in his name taste the bread and wine in remem- 
brance of his death. It has been done for more than eighteen 
hundred years, in all lands, in all ages, among all people who 
believe in Christ. What is our golden text? The Lord’s 
Supper shows that the Lamb of God who died on the cross 
was the sacrifice for our sins. To partake of it is to confess 
that he is our Saviour. What did he say of those who con- 
fess him here? Every heart that loves him ought to be the 
ready guest-chamber for Jesus to come and abide; and to all 
who ask he will make the heart ready for his own indwelling. 
Till He Come.—How long has the Lord’s Supper been kept? 
How long is it to be held in remembrance of his death? It 
ought to be a time of joy and hope. The sadness and suffer- 





position of the seats, and explain the custom of reclining at 
table. In this upper room Jesus and the twelve took the 


ing is all over. He suffered once for all, and now the feast is 
to be kept until he keeps his sure promise and comes again. 
Of what feast did John say, that those who are called to it are 
blessed? The Lord’s Supper is an earthly picture of the 
everlasting heavenly feast of gladness, light, and song. 

Even in that sad hour, as Jesus and his disciples left the 
upper room, Jesus sang a hymn with them, and they went out, 
once more, to the mount of Olives. 

Louisville, Ky. 


: 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“One or You SHALL Berray Me.” . . . Cases are on record 
where servants in the East have endured torture, and even 
death itself, rather than betray their masters. During the 
various exploring expeditions that I made east of the Jordan, 
I was constantly associated with the wild Bedouin tribes of 
the desert. My life was in their hands, and I had no means 
of defense; but I threw myself upon their confidence and 
honor, and they were true to me from first to last. Foreigners 
residing in the East not infrequently refer to the question 
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whether, in case of a massacre, or any serious disturbance, 
they would be safe from their own servants.. Some mission- 
aries in Damascus said to us, “ We live over a slumbering 
voleano which may break forth at any time. No one knows 
what slight thing may excite the fanatical Moslems about us.” 
When Arabi Pasha was at the height of his power in Egypt, 
jt was atime Of great anxiety for the people of Palestine. 
Rumors of outbreaks filled the air. The chief men of twenty 
villages south of Jerusalem banded together to commence the 
massacre of Christians on a certain date, The plot was dis- 
covered, and I saw thirteen of these men brought in chains to 
Jerusalem. There are about every consulate Turkish soldiers 
called “ consular guards,”—men loaned to foreign governments 
as a kind of recognition and guarantee of their rights. They 
are under the control of the consul, and generally are devoted 
to his interests; still, I always felt that if any question of their 
religion should arise they would turn against him, and per- 
haps be the first to give the fatal blow. Professor E. H. 
Palmer thought he knew the Arab character, and could safely 
trust himself to those whom he knew. His friends felt that 
he was taking a reckless step. The result is well known,—he 
and his companions were massacred, I knew a gentleman 
who had always lived in Palestine, and who understood Arab 
character perfectly. He had much to do with those people, 
and lost nothing, he said, by confiding his person and property 
tothem. At last a man who had been in his confidential 
service for years, who had received from him constant favors, 
and had twice been saved by him from the military conscrip- 
tion by his payment of large sums of money, in an unexpected 
moment fell upon his master and killed him. What a shock 
it must have been to that poor man when it flashed upon him 
that his trusted servant was raising against him a murderer’s 
hand! More than once I conversed with General Gordon 
respecting this matter of trusting the native, particularly the 
Mohammedan character. It was not in his generous nature 
to be suspicious of men. He erred in a good direction. His 
success in the Soodan had been largely due, he said, to the 
confidence and kindness he had shown those people. It seemed 
a strange providence that such a noble man and Christian 
hero should be betrayed by those in whom he confided most, 
and for whom he was ready to give his life. Gordon knew 
that men were frail, yet he trusted them. Sometimes he was 
deceived, but he did not change the habit of his life. When 
any question of religion is at stake, I feel that Mohammedan 
friendship is like a rope of sand. David had experience in 
being betrayed, and the fact affected him deeply. It was his 
chosen companion,—the honors, the pleasures, the intimacies, 
ard the sacred things of life they had shared in common, and 
he was terribly tried when this man turned against him (Psa. 
55: 18,14). In the case of our Lord he knew who should 


betray him, but the announcement that it was one of hisdisciples 


must have been for them astartling disclosure. Totheir minds 
the shadow of their Master’s approaching death must have 


seemed all the:weight of affliction they could bear, but to this‘ 


must be added the bitterness of his betrayal by a trusted ‘friend. 
Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tue Feast oF UNLEAVENED BREAD AND PASSOVER.— 
The Mishnah (in Pesachim, 10) and Maimonides’s Mishneh 
Torah (section Hilkhoth Chamets wmatstsah, 2) contain all the 
rules and regulations concerning the ceremonies connected 
with the preparations for and observances of this great feast 
in Israel, of which observances and ceremonies the majority 
are still strictly kept by the orthodox followers of the rabbins, 
Self-evidently the Passover lamb has ceased to make its 
appearance in the families; but its remembrance is kept up, 
and along with it many a ceremonial act, by the witnessing 
of which the present lesson can best be‘ understood and 
instructively explained. Here is an abstract: “On the eve 
of the fourteenth day of«Nisan, prior to the appearance of the 
stars, the leavened bread must be collected;” and on the 
fourteenth day in the morning it is to be consumed in a fire 
kindled for this purpose. This day is the day of preparation, 
on which, after the act of burning, no leavened bread must 
be eaten any more. Before sunset, the sacred feast begins in 
all its fullness, with divine service in the synagogue, to be 
followed by a family service at home, where all the inmates 
of the house gather round the table, presided over by the 
father of the family. A plate containing three maztstsoth 
(unleavened bread), bitter herbs (in remembrance of the bit- 
terness of the Egyptian bondage), a mixture of pounded fruit 
of various kinds (alluding to the clay, mortar, and brick in 
which the Israelites had to work), a bunch of parsley (point- 
ing to the new life coming forth in spring), a boiled egg 
(emblem of life from death), and a small piece of roast lamb 
(in remembrance of the Passover lamb), stands on the table, 
The father at the head of the table pours out wine for each 
partaker of the feast, and sets one cup of wine apart for the 
prophet Elijah, the forerunner of the Messiah, The service 
begins with a benediction over wine and over the green fruit 
from the earth; then one of the maiéstsoth is broken in two 
(one-half of it to be preserved throughout the year); the 
reading of the Haggadah (containing’scriptural and rabbini- 
cal sentiments concerning the feast, with occasional thanks- 
givings) follows, then a benediction over the unleavened 





bread, eating of bitter herbs together with the pounded fruit, 
the supper follows, and after the supper the psalms 113-118 
and 136 are sung, and some prayers added. It should not be 
forgotten that during the proceedings wine is poured out and 
drunk four times, to remind of the four Divine promises to 
Israel, to wit: “I will bring you out from under the burdens 
of the Egyptians, and I will rid you out of their bondage, 
and I will redeem you with a stretched out arm, and with 
great judgments: and I will take you to me for a people” 
(Exod. 6 : 6, 7). 

Philadelphia, 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC, 


“UNLEAVENED BrEAD.”—About a week before the Pass- 
over, several families join in the making of this so-called 
“bread,” which is to be the chief article of food for the whole 
paschal week, The male members—both adults and boys— 
meet very early at the appointed house, where certain rooms 
on the lower floor are already cleansed and set apart for the 
occasion, However wealthy a man may be, he would not 
forego the privilege of lending a hand in this holy work, as 
it is considered a great blessing. No women take part this 
day. In faithfully grinding and preparing the finest wheaten 
flour, packing it in pew sacks made by themselves, the ladies 
have done their share. The Arabian Jews use for this pur- 
pose none other wheat but that sold by their own people, who 
testify that Hebrews supervised the thrashing, and that no 
water or moisture ever touched the grain. This, of course, 
tends to make the Passover bread much more expensive than 
the ordinary staff of life. The services of two or three pro- 
fessional Jewish bakers are secured for the day. They do 
the baking; and guide their fellow-men in the handling, 
shaping, or making of these thin round biscuits, somewhat in 
the shape of large pancakes. Strictly speaking, they should 
be termed thin wafers, or crackers, and are intended to keep 
over for several weeks, No alien should take part in this 
sacred work, The oldest member of the company is desig- 
nated to read aloud portions of the exodus account, both from 
the Scriptures and from rabbinical legends, The others 
silently proceed with their work. None would open his 
mouth while he has a portion of the dough in his hands, for 
fear of its being desecrated by his breath and saliva. All 
perspiration should be carefully wiped off; the hands must 
be scrupulously washed ; and the long, flowing sleeves tied 
together at the back of the neck, so as not to come in contact 
witht the dough.. They usually manage to finish the baking 
in one day, so that towards night each householder takes his 
portion home. It is deemed meritorious to make the un- 
leavened bread thus in a sort of joint-stock company, as it 
offers a favorable opportunity for helping the needy in a deli- 
cate manner. The rich bring extra quantity of flour, and 
leave the surplus for those who have less. 

“WueEn Tory Hap Scene 4 Hymn.”—This is the last 
section of the great Hallel, chanted or sung antiphonally by 
all present. Before singing this section, the aphikomeen— 
that is, the “reserved portion” of the bread, called also 
saphoon, “the hidden thing”—is eaten; and the last of the 
four cups, also called “the cup of blessing,” is drunk. This 
aphikomeen is set aside from the very beginning of the paschal 
meal. More than two hours ago, it was broken off the middle 
one of the three “loaves” of blessing, folded in a clean white 
napkin, and given to the first-born or eldest son to hide and 
to produce it at the proper time. The broken middle loaf 
represents the sacrifice of Isaac; and the cabbalists see in this 
hiding a symbol of the safety of the first-born at the exodus. 
Not a few of the devout Orients carry a fragment of this 
saphoon in their pockets, as a charm against “the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness,” While all are standing for the 
last time around the paschal table, the father of the family 
closes with the final blessing, the important part of which 
reads thus: “ Have mercy, O. Lord our God, upon us and 
upon Israel thy people; upon Zion thy glorious habitation, 
and upon thine altar, and upon thy sanctuary! And build 
Jerusalem, the holy city, speedily in our days; and cause us 
to ascend up to it, and cause us to rejoice, O Lord our God, 
in this very day of the feast of unleavened bread! Then 
shall we bless thee within’ her [Jerusalem] in holiness and 
in purity; for thou art good, and doest good unto all! Amen.” 

Bordentown, N. J. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How may we avoid all mistakes, in times of perplexity, 
concerning our course of action? (v. 17.) Where had Jesus 
probably eaten former Passovers? When was this feast estab- 
lished? (Exod. 12: 1-14.) What was the penalty of eating 
anything leavened during the seven days of this ordinance? 
(Exod. 12 : 18-20.) How are Gentile Christians to keep this 
feast? (1 Cor. 5; 7,8.) How does Matthew’s record of the 
directions given for the preparation of the Passover differ 
from Mark’s and Luke’s? (v. 18.) What details do the other 
evangelists give which Matthew omits? What example 
does the occasion furnish us in the conduct of Peter and 
John? (v. 19.) Who compose the household of Christ? 





(v. 20; Exod. 12: 4; Matt, 22: 11-13.) On what three occa- 
sions had Jesus announced his death to his disciples? (Matt. 
16 ; 21;°17; 22; 20:18.) What further revelation did he 
make at the Passover meal? (v.21.). Did Peter ever distrust 
himself? (v. 22.) What should be our constant prayer. in 
view of the disloyalty that will constantly appear? (Psa. 
139 : 23, 24.) By what relation was the ignominy of Judas’ 
treachery augmented? (v. 23; Psa.41:9.) Did Jesus, in 
verse 23, merely announce this relation, or did he give a sign 
by which the traitor might be recognized? What sign did 
he unmistakably give? (John 13 : 26.) How does our rela- 
tion to Jesus affect our prospect of happiness? (v. 24.) 
How long did Judas have opportunity of repenting? (v. 25; 
John 18 : 27.) 

By what symbolism did Jesus show his disciples how the 
individual becomes a party in the new covenant? (vs, 26-28.) 
How is the benefit of Christ’s broken body and shed blood to 
be appropriated? (John 1 : 12,13; Rom. 4: 16; 1 John 1: 7.) 
How was blood applied in the sealing of the first covenant? 
(Exod, 24 : 6-8.) Having in symbol revealed the significance 
of his approaching death, why did Jesus command the per- 
petuation of this ordinance? (1 Cor. 11: 23-26.) What 
promise of future good did Jesus imbed in this ordinance? 
(v. 29.) How did the ordinance close? (v, 30.) 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What were the disciples told to do 
in remembrance of Jesus? 2. What day is named in the 
first verse? 38. What was the feast? 4. Where was the lamb 
killed? 5, How did unleavened bread show the haste in 
leaving Egypt? 6. Who suggested keeping the feast in the 
lesson? 7, What did Jesus say to Peter and John? 8, How 
was Jesus’ time at hand? 9. Describe the supper-room. 10. 
How many were at the table? 11. Why did Jesus talk about 
his betrayal? 12. In what manner did he probably speak of 
it? 13. What impression did Jesus’ announcement make? 
14. What occasion had any for dipping in the dish? 15. 
Repeat the conversation with Judas, 16, Show when Judas 
left. 17. What four things did Jesus do with the bread? 
18. What is meant by “this is my body”? 19. What did 
Jesus do before saying “drink ye all of it”? 20. What is 
represented by the wine? 21, Why do Jesus’ disciples still 
celebrate his supper? 22. In what respects is the Lord’s 
Supper sacred? 23. Why had Jesus longed to eat that Pags- 
over with his disciples? 24. What facts made the last supper 
impressive? 25. What emotions did the Saviour feel? 26, 
What were the usual psalms sung at the Passover? 27. With 
what emotions shall I partake of the Lord’s Supper? 

Superintendents Questions—1. What was,the city? 2. At 
what time was the Passover eaten? 3. What did Jesus say 
that one of the disciples would do? 4. What reply did each 
make? 5. What is the title of this lesson? 6. What does 
the golden text say about “Christ our passover” ? 

~ Boston, Mass, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE COVENANT MEAL. 





THIS I8 


MY stoo FOR YOU. 


TAKE, EAT. 
DRINK YE ALL OF IT. 








THE FAITHLESS DISCIPLE 


CAUSES 
SORROW THE FAITHFUL, 
GRIEB cy THE MASTER. 
WOE HIMSELF, 


IS IT I, LORD? 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Jesus invites his saints.” 

“ Jesus spreads his banner o’er us.” 
“© thou my soul forget no more.” 
“Not all the blood of beasts.” 
“Bread of heaven, on thee we feed.” 
* One there is above all others.” 

“ Whiter than snow.” 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What did Jesus mean when he said “My time is at 
hand”? 2. Where was the Passover made ready? 3. How 
long had this feast been celebrated by the Jews, and what did 
itcommemorate? 4. Narrate the occurrences at the table after 
Jesus sat down with the twelve. 5. At the close, when the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted, what elements were made nse 
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of? 6, What preceded the distribution? 7. Why do we at 
this day celebrate the Lord’s Supper? 8, What is the bread 
asymbol of? 9. What the wine? 10. Who are privileged 
to sit at the Lord’s table? , 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





A NEW WORK BY DR. McLAREN* 


Readers of The Sunday School Times know so well the 
excellence of Dr. McLaren’s writings that they will be 
prepared to expect much from him in any formal exposi- 
tory treatise. (It may be said just here that the author 
writes his name “ McLaren,” but his publishers give it 
“Maclaren.”) The volume recently published on Colos- 
sians and Philemon will assuredly meet their expecta- 
tions. Not only. so, but as a specimen part of “The 
Expositor’s Bible,” now issuing from the press, it gives 
promise of an extended work admirably adapted for the 
needs of the intelligent reader of the Bible, who is yet 
unable to use with profit those works designed for the 
trained exegete. 

Messrs, Armstrong and Son, in announcing the work, 
say: “ The series will contain expository lectures on the 
Bible by the foremost preachers and theologians of the 
day. While regard will be had to the latest results of 
scholarship, the volumes will be essentially popular, and 
adapted to general readers quite as much as to the 
clergy.” Judging from the specimens which have ap- 
peared, it is fair to say that while “the clergy” can 
profitably use this work, it is not designed to take the 
place of a commentary, nor ought it to do so. But 
“general readers” will doubtless find in it what they 
need most, The authors announced are men well fitted 
for their work. The only American name is that of 
Professor Warfield of Princeton Seminary. If all the 
volumes approach the standard of excellence set by Dr. 
McLaren, the Christian public can be congratulated. 

One chief merit of this volume is its fidelity to tle 
design proposed. It presents a series of expositions. 
Probably an important result of the use of it by “the 
clergy ” will be a better apprehension of what “ exposi- 
tory ’ preaching really is, or should be. Dr. McLaren 
has not written a commentary, but his preparation. for 
this expository work has been substantially that of a 
commentator. Every page beara witness to his famil- 
iarity with grammatical exegesis, though only those 
acquainted with the method could detect this. He is popu- 
lar in the best sense, stating clearly and simply his results, 
while keeping the processes out of sight,—that is, out of 
the sight of all but experts, Itis probable that many 
will say: That is what we want; why do ministers waste 
their time with dry grammatical study? etc. But no man 
can preach such expository discourses as this without 
ample and accurate preparation. 

On the other hand, Dr. McLaren has brought out the 
spiritual and practical lessons of these Epistles with 
admirable skill. “Brought out” is the correct expression. 
Too often expository discourse, so called, is simply the 
joining together of two incongruous elements: one of 
exegetical detail; the other of practical reflections, sewed 
on, as it were, or touching the text as a tangent does a 
circle. This volume, as a rule, not only indicates the 
practical lesson vitally belonging toeach Scripture passage, 
but puts that lesson where it belongs. Thus the author 
avoids the two errors so common in expository treatment,— 
that of appending reflections remote from the text, and 
that of prolonged exhortation. But each part of the 
work forms a sermon, we may say, ending with its appeal, 
expressed or implied, to the conscience of the readers. 
Herein it conforms to the true standard of expository 
discourse. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon are 
properly joined together, as all students of the Pauline 





*The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians and Philemon. By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 8X5 inches, pp. viii, 498. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50. (Price for six volumes of the 


letters know. In treating them, the historical setting is 
kept in view by Dr. McLaren. The Revised Version is 
made the basis of the expositions, since the author has 
enough to do in expounding the more correct translation 
without wasting time and space in setting forth the inac- 
curacies of the Authorized Version. It is assumed that 
an intelligent reader of the Bible has, and uses, the new 
version. The discourses treat the entire text of the 
Epistles, but do not follow any formal or mechanical 
analysis. Where the Revised Version begins a paragraph, 
Dr. McLaren, as a rule, begins a discourse; but some 
paragraphs require several discourses for proper exposi- 
tion. The view taken of the Epistles is that accepted 
by the best evangelical commentators. The exegetical 
positions indicated are always defensible; no ambitious 
attempts at novel explanations mar the unity or hinder 
the preacher in reaching his aim. That the tone of the 
discourses is profoundly spiritual, that the style has 
grace and directness, simplicity and earnestness, readers 
of The Sunday School Times are prepared to expect. 
The merits of the volume can best be illustrated by a 
few citations. The opening paragraph shows at once the 
author’s apprehension of the Pauline writings : “ We may 
say that each of Paul’s greater epistles has in it one salient 
thought. In that to the Romans, it is justification by 
faith ; in Ephesians, it is the mystical union of Christ 
and his church ; in Philippians, it is the joy of Christian 
progress ; in this Epistle, it is the dignity and sole suffi- 
ciency of Jesus Christ as the mediator and head of all 
creation and of the church” (p. 1). The earnest words 
which follow show that “such a thought is emphatically 
a lesson for the day.” In dealing with the occasion of 
the Epistle, the author makes this fine description of the 
error arising at Colosse: “A peculiar form of heresy, 
singularly compounded of Jewish ritualism and Oriental 
mysticism,—two elements as hard to blend in the founda- 
tion of a system as the heterogenous iron and clay 
on which the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream stood 
unstably,—had appeared among them, and though at 


The characteristic Eastern dogma, that matter is eviland 
the source of evil, which underlies so much Oriental 
religion, and crept in so early to corrupt Christianity, 
and crops up to-day in so many strange places and unex- 
pected ways, had begun to infect them” (p. 5). With 
rare skill does Dr. McLaren show how this same error is 
still to be met: “‘ Christ has come, the foundation of life 
and holiness; therefore there is no more place for ascetic 
mortifications on the one hand, nor for Jewish scrupulosi- 
ties on the other ”’ (p. 8). 

In dealing with the main theme of the Epistle; the 
author brings out most clearly the apostle’s view of the 
person of Christ. ‘‘ The helm of the universe is held by 
the hands which were pierced for us. The Lord of nature 
and the Mover of all things is that Saviour on whose love 
we may pillow our aching heads” (p. 81). He to whom 
this thought is not “practical” must have little Chris- 
tianity, theoretical or practical. 

The polemic portions of the Epistle are discussed with 
rare tact and discrimination. Here is a characterization 
that is as true for this century as for the first: ‘‘There 
are plenty of pedants and martinets in religion as on the 
parade-ground. There must be so many buttons on the 
uniform, and the shoulder belts must be pipe-clayed, and 
the rifles on the shouldeys sloped at just such an angle 
—and then all will be right. Perhaps so. Disciplined 
courage is better than courage undisciplined. But there 
is much danger of all the attention being given to drill, 
and then, when the parade-ground is exchanged for the 
battle-field, disaster comes because there is plenty of 
etiquette and no dash. Men’s lives are pestered out of 
them by a religion which tries to tie them down with as 
many tiny threads as those with which the Lilliputians 
fastened down Gulliver. But Christianity in its true and 
highest forms is not a religion of prescriptions, but of 
principles. ... It works from the centre to the circum- 
ference. . . . The error with which Paul fought, and which 
perpetually crops up anew, having its roots deep in human 
nature, begins with the circumference, and wastes effort 
in burnishing the outside” (pp. 248, 249). 

As regards the Epistle to Philemon, the author’s treat- 
ment can be shown by the following extracts: ‘“‘If the 
New Testament were simply a book of doctrinal teaching, 
this Epistle would certainly. be out of place in it; and, 
if the great purpose of revelation were to supply material 
for creeds, it would be hard to see what value could be 
attached to a simple, short letter, from which no contribu- 
tion to theological doctrine or ecclesiastical order can 
be extracted. But, if we do not turn to it for discoveries 


Christianity at work” (p. 417). “The Epistle then is 





Expositor’s Bibie, of which this forms a part, $6.00 to subscribers.) 


present confined to a few, was being vigorously preached. | 


Christian life, in its attitude to others, and. especially to 
those who have injured us, is all modelled upon God’s 
forgiving love to us” (p. 418). 

It is a grateful task to commend this volume. Some 
preachers may misuse it, failing to learn the true lesson 
from it, but few intelligent Sunday-school teachers can 
fail of profit from a perusal of it. It willshow them “in 
a concrete instance,” how careful study of the exact 
meaning of a passage can help toward an earnest appli- 
cation of its spiritual precept; how wide grasp of the 
purpose of a book of the New Testament is consistent 
with clear apprehension of all its details, and how both 
of these provide material for pressing the claims of Christ, 
and faithful service of him, upor the hearts of their 
scholars. It is a hopeful sign of the times that such 
books are written and read. Of all ancient homilies 
those of Chrysostom take the highest rank, but that great 
Father lived when a volume like that of Dr. McLaren’s 
could not be produced. The humble Christian now can 
have better expositions than emperors listened to in those 
earlier days. 





The first thing to attract attention in Louise Vescelius- 
Sheldon’s Yankee Girls in Zulu Land is the illustrations, 
These are by G. E. Graves, from life-sketches by E. J. 
Austen ; they are delicately reproduced by process-work, 
and are cleverly interspersed in the text, the whole being 
excellently printed on highly glazed paper. In form, 
pictures, and type, the book is a manifest copy of the 
dainty French and English editions of Daudet’s series: 
Tartarin of Tarascon, Tartarin on the Alps, Sappho, and 
La Belle Nivernaise; but the copy is very nearly equal 
to the original. Text and pictures, in this instance, are 
fact, not fiction, being modest and clever accounts of 
sight-seeing for a considerable period of residence in 
South Africa. Book-clubs and circulating libraries may 
safely order the pleasant volume. (854 inches, cloth, 
pp. ii, 287. New York: Worthington Co. Price, $2.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A good bibliographical list in any department of liter- 
ary or scholarly research is of permanent value to workers 
in that field of investigation. Both the beginner and the 
experienced specialist finds such a list of practical bene- 
fit. When, therefore, a scholar like Professor George P. 
Fisher prepares a bibliography in the field of Church 
History, he renders important aid to every one who would 
_know where to look for what he would learn in any cor- 
ner of that field. Such a service has been performed by 
Professor Fisher in his preparation of ‘“‘ Notes on the Lit- 
erature of Church History,” prepared for the Appendix of 
a new edition of his History ofthe Church. It is also pub- 
lished separately in pamphlet form, and can be obtained 
of the publishers, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, at the cost of thirty cents. 


On all sides there are evidences of a quickened desire 
for Christian union, and of an added interest in the ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical unity. It can hardly be doubted 
that much of this feeling is a result of the practical unity 
which has been found in the union of Christians in Bible 
study during the past fifteen years, by means of the sys- 
tem of International Sunday-school lessons. In this 
common Bible study the many points of agreement 
among Christians of different names have been brought 
into added prominence, and the fewer points of difference 
have been seen in their comparative inconsiderableness. 
Itis a noteworthy fact, that in all the recent movements in 
the direction of efforts at finding a basis of permanent 
union, the foremost workers are men who are prominent in 
their own branches of the Church of Christ, as leaders 
of denominational thought and opinion. Christians who 
have firmest beliefs of their own are, as a rule, readiest 
to consider the beliefs of others, and to look earnestly 
for that exhibit of larger truth which shall include all 
that is essential in every minor phase of truth. A well- 
known worker of this character, in the field of Christian 
union, is the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the foremost representatives of the Bap- — 
tist Church in America. A treatment of the entire sub- 
ject, by Dr. Boardman, is given in an essay entitled 
“Unity of the Church,” or Problem of Ecciesiastical 
Unity, which was read before the sixth annual session 
of the Baptist Congress at Indianapolis, in November last. 
A purpose of the pamphlet is, as the author suggests, to 
clear away some of the existing misapprehensions touch- 
ing the nature of the divinely promised unity of the 
church, and to show what it does not mean, as well as 
what it does mean. It is in fact “a presentation of the 


of truth, we can find in it very beautiful illustrations of | fundamental principles which constitute church unity, 


and which alone can make church unity possible.” The 





valuable, as showing in a concrete instance how the 





essay is characterized by that winsomeness of spirit, that 
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reverence of tone, that gracefulness of dic- 
tion, and that clearness of definition, which 
are the peculiarities of Dr. Boardman as a 
writer and-a preacher; and it is sure to 
have its place in directing the current of 
contemperary thought in the line of its 
important subject. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
128,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may thoose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


rticulars, ad 
THE REV. D in. WORD DEN, 
1334 Chestnut herene, Philadelphia. 


* And all Defects of Speech Permanently Cured. 
Refers to Geo. W, Childs, prop. Phila. Ledger; John D. 

Wattles, pub. of The Sunday School Times ohn Wana- 

maker, and Prof. H.C. Wood, LL.D. ., prof. dis- 

eases of ‘nervous system, Univeruinn of Pa. Address, 

E.S. JOHNSTON, lith and Spring Garden Sts., Phila, 


HARPER’ S MAGAZINE 
MAY. : 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 

















Studies of the Great West.— 
III. Chicago. 


_ By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


The first and second papers were ublished 
in the March and April numbers. The series 
will be continued through the summer. 


Remarkable for breadth of view, Saperteness, 
and the reality of the information.—Nation, 

Just the information which is greatly needed, aM 
proeentod without partiality or prejudice.—Boston 


Russian Convicts at Iletsk. 
By HenRyY LANSDELL, D.D. Illustrated. 


The City of Denver. 


By EDWARDS ROBERTS. @llustrated. 


London as a Literary Centre. 
By R. R. BOWKER. With 28 Portraits. 


Black’s New No: ovel. Part V. 
A Winter in Algiers. 


By F. A. BRIDGMAN. Author’s Illustrations. 
Three Striking Short Stories. 


Justice and Law in Russia. 
By ALBERT F, MeAee. 


Editorial Departments 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, W. D. How- 
ELLS, and CHARLES ae EEE, WARNER, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Postage free to subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... ca dpvacencd $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.............% Bde reves 4:00 
HARPER S RAFAT. - 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............ . 2.00 


* Remittances should’ be made ost-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of hid F fice 


When no time is subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


4@-~.HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail 
Teceipt of ten cents for postage. .! ” 














Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Book, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


A. &, BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 














The International. Cyclopedia 


Opens so many subjects to you—how many 
books do you think you would have to buy 
to get the knowledge without it? ‘Thou- 
sands; wholelibraries. Zhen you wouldn’t 
have the knowledge. 

Imagine yourself in the presence ‘of 
thousands of books of all sorts of knowl- 
edge! Have you learned the art of get- 
ting out of a library what. you happen to 
want to know? ‘Takes time besides, 

A Cyclopedia stands for thousands of 
books, elementary books, such books as do 
notexist; itis knowledge condensed, made 
easy, accessible, practicable, Thatis how 
it makes money, and makes it go far. 

It pays to beintelligent, Nextto know- 
ing, is knowing how to find out. One can’t 
know everything. There are thousands 
of things to be let alone ‘till you have the 
occasion to know them; then to your Cy- 
clopedia. 

He is the man or woman for almost any 
good place in the world who knows a few 
things well and a clew to the rest of them. 

There are. people in every American 
neighborhood who would be glad to have 
these thoughts brought to them, explained, 
and enforced; because these thoughts are 
true, and have an important bearing on 
their lives. 

The man or*woman to doit is our neigh- 
borhood agent. Are you that agent? It 
isn’t enough for these thousands of people 
to print the facts. They have got to be 
talked with. The facts have got to be 
made familiar to them. Are you who are 
reading disposed to do that work? 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





A NEW BIBLICAL WORK 


e By Members of the International 


REVISION COMMITTEE 


“The Most Important 
Religious Publication 
of recent years.” 


TO BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Address Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y, 








By GRACE H. DODGE. 50 Cts. 
A BUNDLE A new book. Full of practical sense. 
—or— Should be in the hands of every girl. 


As is well known, Miss Dodge is a mem- 
LETTERS ber of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion. No one knows better than she 

‘o— what at girs | need to know, and how to tell 
FUNK & WAGNALILS, 


—T 
Busy Girls. Publishers, Astor Place, New York. 





MUSIC +1. SPRING. 


There are yet some months miguimn et cool weather in which 
to prepare and practice music for the concluding con- 
certs and festivals of the season. 
= is quite time to send for our 

mplete and rich lists of EASTER music! 

ieee let girls and boys begin to practice the sweet 

CANTA 74 S— VOICES 0 BASVBS. or 
OREST JUBILEE BAND, or RR 


COMPANY, or NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL, 
each 40 cents, or $3.60 per dozen. 


Pu = a. Se ae her oe) will like DRESS 
RE cts., or $4 er dozen), NEW 
FLOWER i QUEEN (6) cts., or #40 per dozen), or 
HAY MAKERS (§1.00, or $9.00 per dozen), 


Fine Cantatas of moderate sition! Aa paaite | ore: 


ROES OF 976 ($1.00), ME RT 
1s RONDAGE Pe 
OSRUTH AND BOAZ 
HESPERUS (35 cts.) 
MELUSINA, (75 cts.), BATTLE or HUNS 
(80 cts.) Send for lis 


For Male Quartets and Choruses. 
SANGERFEST th 3). ya yeisks CLRs 
BOOK (i. 00 EM N’sS 
CHORUS cm ger EM ONS ea 
VOICE GEMS (¢1 
Mailed for Retatt Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 
867 Broadway, New York. 











if you want a New Sunday School 
Song Book get the 


GLAD REFRAIN, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


The Songs are Superior and the Price is Low. 
$25 per 100 Copies; Specimen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
81 Bandolph St., Chicago. 
GLAD HALLELUJAHS jrestest “snd” teetsong 
for church or school. By _ * 4 cents. By 
exp —*. $3.60 per dozen; 


"TASKER, Sr. Pub. 921 Arch St. Phila,,Pa. 


Sunday-school Si Book. 
"NAR Tmmenge success. Over 40,000 copies already 
AJ 








sold, Sin; — copy, postpaid, 35 cts. By ex- 


See lg ig 


HULL’S . 
Children’s Day Service 


No. 4. Is now ready. 1888. 


Said to be the best number yet issued. If you have 
not used any of these services, try this one, and see 
what its ote A yey S music will do for your SF ate 

oe por ~ venenatis By mail, post- 
paid, 5 “cen eac 

Orders for the back Reenbatl will be promptly aie 
this year as heretofore, Price, same as abov 


ve, 
copy each of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 mailed on receipt of "0 
cents; the four numbers, 15 cents. 


HAPPY GREETINGS! 


Is the name of our forthcoming Sunday-school book, 
It w be ready early in May. 

Tt will have all the music needed for the year round 
and there will be no necessity for gettin servicws o oO 
any oo while the school is Jap slid hay: 

per hundre 
copy to every Sunday- 
Po 4) su ee who sends us 10 cents, and gives 
name an his school before July 1 
Postal enna requests for copies will not be answered. 


STILL, ANOTHER! 


Temperance Rallying Songs, 


JUST ISSUED! 


Ts the neatest and — CoMPLETE Hanp-Booxk of 
temperance music extan 
Price, 35 cents onan $30 per hundred, 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICES 


Buitable for Children’s Day, Anniversary, or 
any Sunday-schoo "concert. 


THE SHIP OF STATE. “Words” sad" music by 


Pemberton Pie 
Price, 5 cents; “44.00 per 100; $4.40 per 100 by mail, 


STAR, CROSS, AND CROWN.—42, emblem: 


* atic service, 
Words and musie by Pierce, Hugg, andArmstrong. 
Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100; $4.40 per 100 by mail. 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC, 1888, foinca‘ty tne 


Brooklyn Sunday School Union 
Price, 3 cents ; $2.25 per 100 by mall. 
In addition to above, we have all the different ser- 
. ood ‘Church, Hull, Biglow & Main. 
Send to us for anything you ‘see advertised in The 
Sunday School Times by any publisher. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


No. G. 
“OUR HAPPY FLORAL DAY.” 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 
By HvuBERT P. Main. 


Price, $4 per 100 copies; 6c, each by mail. 
Previous issues furnished at same price, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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CHOIR LEADERS, 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthem: 


THE JOH CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 


HAPPY DAY Wi 2° Sanus “ond w. 


pW gh 4 be peblisned. “The grandest so songs of all in 
0 er CO! cen 
W. T. GIFFE, Publisher, Logansport, Tadiena. 


CAl H is Semis _ 











A - FEAST: OR 


+ FLOWERS + 


A new, warective Service for CHILDREN’S 
DAY. By Mrs. T. a Burroughs. $4 per 100 
(not prepaid); samvle copy, by mail, 5 cents. 


JOHN J, HOOD, iio Are sive a. 








constan Fincreasi 
Hymna tanescomptied W,. A. Ogden. Sam 


by € CO} 
25c, Spec. pages free. W.W. WHITNEY, Pub., 


Diode 


“HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE |t 


MEMORY.” 


“T have read this treatise, this gem, and find a mine 
of wealth hidden in its pages. By it I was enabled, 
last evening,to learn the poem ‘StahatMater,’ in Latin: 
It took a little time, but the results were marvelous. 


$1.00 | M. L. HOLBROOK & SON, 
By Mail.| 25 Bond St., New York. 


BOOKS ii Ge eel ee 
~ WANTED 


OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


_ wae 




















sample rr 
Do you use age of 


LEWAR: >» CARDS ferent ones, 
ons you a 
D. BR. NEIVER PUB, C@., Albany, N. Y¥. 


E BURAL NEW-YORKMER is the leading 

farm. § arden, and home weekly in America. 
Prove this y examining a specimen copy. Four 
impressive cartoons also will be sent free to all appli- 
cants, 34 Park Row, New York. 








T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


FIVE BEST MAGAZINES 


for all ages, baby to srowe-ope. fa les of all for 15c., 
of any one for 5c. D. LOT’ P CO PANY, Boston’ 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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BUSHNELL § PORTABLE:LETTER COPYING BOOKS 
ALVA Gt ‘Busmnaii, Mig. Mfg. ‘Agony a 8. 4th SE Be Paste, 





biped 3 i a et LIBRARIANS should 

send to F, Van Dare 116 Nassau St., N. Y., 

for free je BB A ay f his library easy ne 
gummed and perforated. Also * pape 

Ser ane thpecee be eajnated uo tent 1 Wemrkox 


The largest circulation fens 
400, riodical in the world. ‘**Th 
sf ~ Ladies’ Home Seur- 


alana Practica usekee ener. a@~ Sam- 
plec copies /ree. contis. Pus. CO., Philadelphia,.Pa, 
aby 19 cents for our Art Catalo; describin ng 

e set of <paceates called CHRIST IN AR 
and a antee of 10 i otographs of works of art and 
ish E PHOTO- 


fore (% cogs poDls publ ed 2 us. SOUL 
gacrin’ Binder 








° CHILDREN'S DAY" MUSIC. 


HE SHIP OF ST 
Tam. cRoss, AND CROWN. 


Two new and originai emblematic services es 
clally oo gg tome for Children’s Day and anniversar 
services, Sample copies mailed on receipt of 5 cen 
50 cents per dozen, $4.00 per hundred. 

Ws. H. Boner & Co., 1102 and 1111 Chestnut St., Phila, 


(HORI Sts 


(new), by, Tufts and Hazard, being No. VI. of PIrgRIM 

Keries ‘Also No. III. Children and the Kingdom and 
o. VII. yg Festival (new) for anniversaries. 

pONG'L 8. 8. & PUB, "Y, Boston and Chicago. 


“CHILDREN’S DAY” 


Services. Send for any that you see advertised In this 
er, at five cents each or six for twenty-five cents. 
Re DENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


—Pro s, Anthems, 
Children’ Ss Day. Carcis, and Responsive 
Readings. Will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps, 
MacCalla & Co., 237-9 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT CAN THE CHILDREN DO? 


A Missionary Concert Exercise for Children’s Day. 
Original Recitations & Sen Price 5c.; 50c. per doz; 
promt. Fillmore Brom, } Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


4A Circular size, $3 
ize, $44. Type-set- 
Txe Map aad printed directions, 
our Wiisena 2 stamps for catalogue of 
E 


CARDS tory. Ke Kolecy, & Foe tne 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Sold Ev ail Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry cons 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, ; 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The ; 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ja petviitived weekly 
rithe following rates, which incl postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price iper copy 
for any number of copies less than five, To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $.dua year. To new subscribers, price (0 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
when the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 











FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
eubscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both dd and new together to be not 
Jere than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one 
old subscribers. and halt price (63 cents) for new. 
total number of both old and new together to 
Jess than ten, 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

lf a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form @& larger one at @ 
lower rate, it is of course free to do 80. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
emailer schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
gchool is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
err, be accompanied 4 a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in t the 
be teache oes not 


year, $1.25 each for 
The 
not 














time. 
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PEARLINE a delicate woman 
can do the 
comparative eas 
It virtually takes the hard 
work out of any task for which 
soap 
fabric or hands. 





Read 
* Fact 


HE strongest woman 

will be tired out after 
a day spent in washing 
clothes or cleaning house 
in the old way, with the 
old’ means, Whale with 
aid of JAMES PYLE’S 





same work with 
far better—in less 


is used, and is harmless to 


Millions use it—Do you? 


Pearline is never peddled— 
but sold by all grocers. 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 




















e red y 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Jeachers belonging to 
same h hold may be ted as ONE in 
a statement rd the number of teachers in a 
example: If there are seyen teachers in a school, 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
earivet is meant one who has not taken the paper at 

time 





For 
two 





an during the past two years. 

The shifting of a subscription from one 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Auy person 
forming a club of either grade br ee it is made 
entirely of old subscribers, or 0 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in t 
of any club for less ten copies formed on the 

Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer 8! be entitled to one 
additional copy tree, for every twenty su bed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual resses of 
the members, or in a age to ress, accord: 

ra 


member of 


e CASO 


in cases 
get their 
t-oftice, and others in the 
m another, the papers will 


y. 
‘is are not to unite in the forming of 
each school should have its own club, at 
w price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school sho be mentioned in 


the order. 
itions may be made at‘any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club. on.pF nally ordered, each subscriber 
ing pro rata time that he is to receive the 


pscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
= to name not only the 


it sent, but also the one to 
th coun’ state. 
a a club y Steorl 





All should include 
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ption fs renewed by some other ~ 
son than the one who sent the orev us subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes, for es the ‘place of the one 

formed last Pa OF 
HE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more pation advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair tria/ of the 
. A new subscriber is entitl to the half rate 


The paper wil! not be sent to any subscriber a 
the time paid for, unless by special req re ys 


ss 








mest, Thi 
pers for a club will invaria 4 be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 


therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to exam 

tent free, upon application. 
‘ 

ss MS ene tf BRITAIN. 

essrs. der and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 

ndon, E. C., will receive reees or half-yearly sub- 

scriptions for The Sunda: hool Times (ths paper to 


be sent, postpaid, direct from Philad 

ecribers) at the following rates :— elphia to the sub- 
rom 1 0s. 
8a 


to 4 copies, 
5to9 R 
we Pa ney wy oe upwards, . 73a 6a “ 
re the above rates for five or more cop! 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they’ wil Ne 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 4 
GT whichever may be preferred 


rs. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Stree i 
P.O. Box 1550. =e i Eaadeighle. 


per, to en- 
e it, will be 




















~ ADVERTISING RATE 


$1.00 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERT! 
. subject to the following discounts: res 


DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT. 





On orders amounting to $0. . . Sper 
Ps rd 100. . 0 ® 
- ba me... Be 
. eee 38 
« i 1,00. ..30 “ 
. * 1... ow ® 
. “ 2,000. x4 wv - 
» oe’ foe, se. = 
” 3,000 “ 


1000. > 50 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertisi: 
in any one year will secure, eee We 


On orders tor 3 aetpene » » Sperc 
rr . 1 “ 


o om 
“ “ 8 “ . an aw 
“ “ 13 “ 20 “ 
“ “ 99 “ - ae oe 
“ “ 26 M ¥: 30 « 
“ “ 39 « r 0 
“ 7 82 “ » bg 50 “ 











No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 





time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
—_ —- the we. iain 
vertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an Sivanse of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address ali communications about advertising to 
Philadeiphia. | 

















SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil,with Hypophosphites, is a com- 
bination of two of the most valuable 
remedies in existence for the treatment 
of Consumption and all Wasting Condi- 


tions. It is 
thoroughly 


a compound which has been 
tested by physicians the 


world over, and it is generally recom- 


mended and used by them. 


It gives 


most satisfactory results, and tones up 


the system 


; and even when the con- 


sumptive has wasted away, and loses 
hope, it acts as a most powerful check 
to the ravages of the terrible disease. 


It is equally effective in cases of 


Rickets in 
Ansemia in 


Children, or Marasmus and 
Adults, and in all impover- 


ished conditions of the blood; and it is 


especially desirable in the treatment of 


Colds and 


Chronic Coughs, acting, as 


it does, quickly and with great effi- 
cacy. Palatable as milk. 





Sold by all druggists. 





Extract of Malt is 
known to the medical profession. 
SION is a happy combination of 
and is without a riva! ry it. 
tics will never use any other medicine after 


Dyspe 


the greatest flesh producer 
MaGEr’s EMUL- 
walt, Oil, and Lime, 


as a remedy. 


once giving MAGEE’s EMULSION & fair trial. 





_ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
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asa 


does with the finger. With light 
the hernia is held securely day and night. I 


THIS NEW 


] others, is cup shape 

adjusting ball in centre, adapts itsel 
to all positions of the bod 
ball in the cup holds the rupture just 
ressure 
is easy, 


durable, and cheap. Sent et Circul&rs free. 
EGGLESTO 


N USS CO., Chicago, Ll. 











n Excellent Mediecine—TARRANT’S Effer- 


vescent Seltzer A 


rient isthe safest and most 


reliable remedy for Sic Headache, Dyspepsia, Bilious- 


ness, Liver Com 


jaints and Constipation. Recom- 


mended by physicians & sold by druggists everywhere. 





A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 


An aperient that has been tested forty years. 


And 


those who use it recommend it. Try it vourself. 





OODNESS 


attained in this by the use of 


thousands who have used it in the 
can testify. 


in children is synonymous. with 
health. The nearest perfection is 
Ridge’s Food, as 
ast 25 years 


In cans, four sizes, 35 cents up. 








oo 


money refunded 
130 South Ninth 


Send 
We'll ta 
a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00 ; usual price 
This method of fittin os never 

NEMA 


our old Glasses by mail. 
eexact size from them and send 

00. 
fails. RE Goh or 
ik 4 N & BRO., Opticians, 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROLLED GOLD PLATE 75c. 
wares, PROTE 
E. COBB, 4 West 125th St., ew York. 


f 
y, while the 








oO ARER'S 


Breakfast coe. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


, sh pens 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. Age: 
CcCooD NEWS 
To LADIE 
_inTea 
Greatest Barealns Sat 
‘or particulars address 


REAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
$1 & 33 Vesey St. New York, N.¥. 








































E 4 2 “wooDd’s’? PURE 
3 * FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
$ \ 3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
i § THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 








INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no none, always ready. Putupin 1b 
tin cans at 75c. STEP EN F. WHI'TMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Skin & Scalp . 
RESTORED 
by the * 
CuricurRA 


OAP 
FE CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
rrit 


hy 


ase 
Os 
oO 


— _ 


infants 6f birth humor, for allaying itching, 

ation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 
MEDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and _ tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for nforbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, ete. By reason 0! 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For pag vehinee freshening, and beautifyin the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can possibly equal the CUTI- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET SOAP. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 2c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 

1@ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indo: by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer he i to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 283 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


CEDARINE FURNITURE POLISH 


Made from CEDAR TREES. The Rev. Wm. M 
Brooks, President of Tabor College, Tabor, 

“Tabor College uses Ceddrine, and finds it thoroug’ 
sati ” For sale by furniture dealers, or mail 
for 15 2c. stamps, CEDARINE M’r’e Co., Clinton, N.Y. 











Ta., says: 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE FOOL’S PRAYER. 
[By Edward Rowland Sill.] 


The royal feast was done; the King 
Sought out some new sport to banish care, 








And to his jester cried: “ Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!” 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monareh’s silken stool ; 

His pleading voice arose: **O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“No pity, Lord, couid change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool ; 

The rod must heal the sin: but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 

Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay ; 
‘Tis by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“ These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
‘These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“ The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it piérced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


“ Our faults no tenderness should ask, 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. © 


“Barth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 

Men crown the knave and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


The room was hushed ; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 

And walked apart, and murmured.low, 
“Be merciful to me, a fool!” 





UNCONSCIOUS TEACHING 
BY THE FACE. 
[By the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 8.T.D., LL.D, 


Aninstrument of this unconscious tuition 
is the human face. There is something 
very affecting in the simple and solemn 
earnestness with which children look into 
their elders’ faces. ‘They know by an 
instinct, that they shall find there an un- 
mistakuble signal of what they have to 
expect. It is as if the Maker had set up 
that open dial of muscle and fibre, color 
and form, eye and mouth, to mock all 
schemes of concealment, and decree a 
certain amount of mutual acquaintance 
Between all persons, as the basis of confi- 
dence or suspicion. All the vital spirits 
of brain and blood are ever sending their 
switt demonstrations-to that public indica- 
tor. It is the unguarded rendezvous of all 
the imponderable couriers of fhe heart. 
It is the public playground of all the 
fairies or imps of passion. If you come 
before your pupils, after dinner, your 
countenance gross and stupid with animal 
excess, do you suppose the school will not 
instinctively feel the sensual oppression, 
and know Silenus by his looks? 

A teacher has only partially compre- 
hended the familiar powers of his place, 
who has left out the lessons of his own 
countenance. There isa perpetual picture 
which his pupils study as unconsciously as 
he exhibits it. His plans will miscarry, if 
he expects a genial and nourishing session, 
when he enters with a face blacker than the 
blackboard. And very often he may failen- 
tirely to account for a season of rapid and 
sympathetic progress, which was really due 
to the bright interpretations and concilia- 
tory overtures glancing unconsciously from 
his eyes, or subtly interwoven in the lines of 
frankness and good-will about his lips. 
The eye itself alone, in its regal power and 

ort, is the born prince of a school-room. 
| He answers a score of questions, or antici- 
pates them, by a glance. 

“The human countenance,” it has been 
said, “‘is the painted stage and natural 








robing-room of the soul. It is no single 
dress, but wardrobes of costumes innumer- 
able. Our seven ages have their liveries 
there, of every dye and cut, from the cradle 
to the bier; ruddy cheeks, merry dimples, 
and plump stuffing for youth ; line and fur- 
row for many-thoughted age ; carnation for 
the bridal morning, and heavenlier ale- 
ness for the new-found mother. All the 
legions of desires and ho es have uniforms 
and badges there at hand. It is the loom 
where the inner man weaves, on the instant, 
the garment of his mood, to dissolve again 
into current life when the hour is past. 
There it is that love puts on its celestial 
rosy red; there lovely shame blushes and 
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n shame looks earthly ; there hatred 
contraéta its wicked white; there jealousy 
picks from its own drawer its bodice of set- 
tled green; there anger clothes itself in 
black, and despair in the grayness of the 
dead ; there hypoorsy plunders the rest, 
and takes all their dresses by turns; sor- 
row and penitence, too, have sackcloth 
there; and genius and inspiration, in im- 
mortal hours, encinctured there with the 
unsought halo, stand forth in the suprem- 


ight.” 
oe at en? Can a man-look otherwise 
than nature made him to look? Can he 
reconstruct his features? Can he resolve 
his face into beauty by a purpose? I 


reply, nature made his countenance to 
reflect she spirit of his life. It is a com- 
mon m@¥im that some faces, plainest by 


the rules of classic symmetry, are noble 
with moral dignity, and radiant with spirit- 
ual light. The faces we love to look at, 
over and over again, must be the really 
beautiful faces, and these are the faces of 
lovely persons, no matter,about your Juno 
or Apollo. Said Chrysostom, speaking of 
Bishop Flavian, who. had gone to inter- 
cede with the Emperor for the rebellious 
citizens of Antioch, “The countenance of 
holy men is fullof spiritual power.” This 
kind of beauty, the only real kind, is pro- 
ducible. The soul, such as itis, will shine 
through. But the completeness of that 
transformed.expression will be seen only 
where the long patience of self-control, 
and the holiest sincerity of love, and the 
slow triumph of unselfish principle, have 
wrought their interior work, molding the 
inner man into a nobleness that the out- 
ward shape may honestly image. 





THE GROWTH OF BEAUTY. 


[From the Christian Union.] 


Is there a woman in the world who does 
not desire personal beauty? No sensible 
woman would desire it at the sacrifice of 
mind; but deep down in every woman’s 
heart is that desire for personal beauty, 
for it is a tremendous power. It is felt 
everywhere. Dickens knew it when the 
baby was made to cry for the “ boofer 
lady.” It issaid that Charlotte Bronté pro- 
tested against the invariable beauty ef the 
heroines of the novels in her day, and 
declared that she would write @ novel in 
which the heroine would not be beautiful, 
but would possess a power that would make 
men feel her influence—then wrote “ Jane 
Eyre.” But she was compelled to give 
her heroine wonderful eyes. There must 
be a visible cause for the power exercised, 
whether in life or the printed page that 
depicts it.. That beauty unsupported by 
graces of heart and mind is but a passing 
power we know. A woman may catch 
admiration, but she cannot hold it without 
the invisible spiritual power that, after all, 
is the secret of influence. Who is there 
that has not seen the plainest, most unat- 
tractive features light up to transcendent 
beauty when moved by the emotions that 
touched the soul? Who has ‘not seen 
beauty made repulsive by passions that 
revealed the hidden things in the soul? 
Are there not faces that charm us out of 
ourselves into the company of the spirit 
thut has made the clumsy work of nature 
a joy forever because of its beauty? No 
printed page as surely bears the record of 
the writer’s thoughts as does the face the 
record of the impulses, the mind, the pas- 
sions, of the spirit that lies within. Gesture 
and voice can be trained to obey the will, 
but the uncontrollable hand of time is 
writing its invisible record each day, but 
they are indelible, and the record cannot 
be contradicted. 

Are there not faces that call out cur 
hearts when we pass them, but they have 
not the art standard of beauty? Are there 
not faces to which we turn as naturally as 
the flower to the sun for help and encour- 
agement? yet no artist would wish to paint 
them. The very power that wins would 
beloston canvas. The beauty that inspires, 
the beauty that lifts humanity into an’ 
aspiring condition, is not born of flesh and 
blood alone, but is the visible symbol of 
the spiritual power within, 

“ A compliment, true and genuine, was 
paid by a sailor who was sent by his cap- 
tain to carry a letter to the lady of his 
love. The sailor, having delivered his 
message, stood gazing in silent admiration 
upon the lady, for she was very beautiful. 

“Well, my good man,’ she said, ‘ for 
what do you wait? There is no answer 
to be returned.’ 

“* Lady,’ replied the sailor, with hum- 
ble deference, ‘if you please, I would like 
to know your name. ‘ 


“*Pardon, lady,—I never learned to 
read. Mine has been‘a hard, rough life.’ 

“* And for what reason, my good man, 
would you know my name?’ 

*** Because,’ answered the old tar, look- 
ing up honestly, ‘in a storm at sea, with 
danger afore me, I would like to call the 
name of the brightest thing I’d ever seen 
in my life. There’d be sunshine in it even 
in the darkness? ” 

It was not mere beauty of feature that 
the man wished to carry into the darkness, 
It was the spirit of grace that moved the 
possessor of .beauty to smile winningly to 
the man so far beneath her. Time never 
wrote lines of beauty on a face that car- 
ried behind it a double.impulse of action, 
one for the world and one for private life. 
The face tells the story,of the double life, 
and the lines contradict each other. The 
wayfarer never is tempted to stop there 
for aid and comfort on his journey. 

The foundation of beauty is grace of 
character, Beauty we cannot evolve, but 
we can develop that which the world 
prizes far more, in spite of the poets, the 
artists, the novelists—the spirit whose wit- 
ness draws the erring, the weak, the sor- 
rowful to us, to find always what they seek. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


No matter what merchandise you want, be it 
Dress Goods or Dishes, Clothing or Carpets, Fancy 
Goods or Furniture, Books or Buttons, Stationery or 
Sporting Things, your first thought is almost sure 
to be—Go to Wanamaker’s. And when you do go, 
you are disappointed neither in goods nor prices. 

A letter’s as good as a visit if you’re not handy 
‘to the store. 


Sar enying time here on specially Dress Mate- 
Trials :— 











SUITINGS—London Worsted Suiting, 60 styles, 54 
in., $1,50, from $2.50. English Worsted Suiting, 54 in. 
1.25 from $2, German Worsted Suiting, 30 styles, 
n., $1, from $1.50. German Silk-and-Wool Suitin 42 
in., $1, from $1.50. German Silk-and-Wool suiting, 

40 in., 50-cents, from 75. 

CLOTHS—German Silk-and-Wool Crepe Cloths, 42 
in., $1, from ro French Prunelia Cloth, 40 in,, 50c, 
from 75. All-Wool Habit Cloths, 50 in.,-75c, from $1, 

MISCELLANEOUS — Chevron Stri hairlined 
with silk, 74c, from $1. French Camel’s-hair Diagonal, 
42 in., 75c, from 1 o. French AW-Wool Armure, 40 in., 
60c, from 85, French Diagonals, 40 in., 50c, from 75, 
Scotch Zephyr Ginghamas, 37}¢c, from 50, 

BLACKS—Black Striped Armures, 4 styles, 40c, 
from 60. Black Sebastopol, like cut Cashmere, 50c, 
from 65. Black Armures, Mohair figures, 75c, from $1. 
Black Fonle Serge, body for bu-<iness, 65c, from 85. 
Black Camel’s-hair Serge, 75c, from $1. Black Satin 
Merveilleux (wool), 40 in., 60c, from 75. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 


so Plam ‘Truth. 


Competition in business at the pres- 
ent day has become so great that many 
dealers think that in order to do busi- 
ness it is necessary to publish long 
advertisements,#0 make a great show, 
containing reading matter which is 
entirely foreign to a real plain business 
talk. Some are full of falsehoods and 
misrepresentations, and when goods thus 
offered for sale are inspected, are found 
to be inferior both in quality and style. 
And when anything worth having is 
seen, it is usually found in remnants, 
Our plan is to give to the public the 
plain truth, in a few words, which 
means that the following is a genuine 
reduction : 





Wiltons, $1.50 and $1.75; usual price, $2.25 
ct oe 


Axminsters, 1.25; 1.75 
Velvets, best qual., 1.05; ba bad 1.50 
a 2a 7 95; ad “ 1.50 
Body Brussels, best 
quality, 1.10; © “ 1.25 
Body Brussels, 2d 
quality, 90; - “ 1.00 
Tapestry Brussels, 
best quality, 65; * 80 
Tapestry Brussels, 
2d quality, 52345 sa ¢ 65 
Ex. Super Ingrains, 
all-wool, best, 60; vf be 75 
Ex.Super Ingrains, . 
cotton chain, 50; « 65 


All goods guaranteed as represented, 
Persons desiring the latest novelties 
should see our 


“CHLIDEMA,” 


which surpasses the Smyrna in ore 
c 


ipacrigd and can be secured at mu 
ess cost. 


Chlidemas on hand and made to order. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills, ° 
809, 811, 813 Chestnut Street, 
* PHILADELPHIA, 








“ «Did you not see it on the letter?’ 
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Wonderful Sewing Machines 





THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other, 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


Singer Manufacturing Co. 
F 8 MILLION MACHINES.) New York. 





LAWN FERTILIZER 22: 





and prices. 
E.8. FITOH. jay City. Mich 





A sketch of the life and work of Hen 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 
A pastor, su 
“A Model Supe 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in Just such 


& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that 


common sense with whi 4 
pe nme which Mr. Haven was lil 


From The New York Observer. 


book tells how he became such; it exhibits h 


e@ used, 
possessing in itself such valuable 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartfore Courant, 
“The vi 1 
i 
e attention to the narrative from beginntn 
— rae aoe Recy ee one that will be of 
ely from its manner and substan 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the rg ache ye i of our Sabbath schools. 
-. . A didactic statement of what a su 
ought to be is we at the exhibition o 


the true su- 
perintendent in :. 





life is better... . Others than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this book. Wecom- 
mend it to all of our readers as one worth owning and 


studying.” 


suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 
piston, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 


“We hardly know of a volume which so prem 
ve been introduced by that sanctified 
iberally 


“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 


is meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edi so ably and intelligently, and 

characteristics, the 


‘olume is careful. ly written in excellent, forci- 
rectness that engages and 


hed 
great service, 
ce to secure 


rintendent 


int 
iD EROS 


‘““A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


5 P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, wit 


perintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
: rintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who h 


ave reviewed it. 
From The New York Tribune, 
* His methods of working, which were original and 
tive, are minutely described by Mr. mbul 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well 
an example of rare | yaa’ sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction,” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school li- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by wh’ 
deacons and other prominent faymen in general coul 
inw: digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr, Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but = is especially presented In his 


. mf ig — iris view ee 
of value to a! Sunday-school workera, 
And all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. (United Brethren.) 
“ It is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 

day-schoo! superintendent ought to be, but the story 

of what an earnest, devoted superintendent = ys | 

was, It is written in a com but warm style, a 

is rich in every page with valuable si m to Bu 

perintendents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with prose propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition » 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepss 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effeo 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” , 





Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





fUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! NEW Edition ONLY $1.75.) Je ENTS 
>: “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA’ hic reams 
‘c “*Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things, "t nt BUG TERMS! 
4 —J. ALLEN. | Critics say of dt: “Delicious humor." Will Carleton. © Full of genuine wit”. 
= Q. H. Tifany, “ Keenest sarcasm"—Observer, “FE: y amusing."'—Rose E, Cleveland 
fey ene a needs cating Bioray  oascee Le SUPE Sa 
$1.25. Apply to HUBB r ™ 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 





By Laura C. Ho 
first week ; another, 8 in 12 
liberal pay. Address, 


lloway, author of “The Ladies of the White House.” One agent re 
calls. No 


THE MOTHERS OF CREAT MEN 2&5 WOMEN. : 


rts 50 sold 


as this. A wanted everywhere. Very 


nits 


80 Repulse 
H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. ~ 





The ONLY WELL DRILLER 






That moves from well to well without horses. Is set 
up in twenty minutes. Drills é@-in. hole 40 to 60 feet per 
oy in hard rock. Sold on rantee. tested ten days 
before payment is asked. akes wells 10 to 1,000 feet 
deep. An expert instructor free to start each machine, 
8 sizes, with or without traction. Sold direct to users, 


Keystone Driller Co., L't'd, Box 28, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


THE Dgavina Speciatrieas OO 









SIZES AND PRICES 


ALL 'VARIETIES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


W AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS 


LILIE ‘ape hagenetne 
oRNAM NTA 

x! SB to all tin We offer 

THINGS ss oT ee ! Si € A uy 

Ulustrated, describes oyer 1800 nee et and 

:ST Varietfes of RO ’ Ds, 

TS and B S, and tells how to grog 





8) 
houses, THE DINCEE 





Peoy ra rat oct aye 
88° enre Eatabi eden seas 
Chester 


Go., Pa 





BOSE GROWERS, West Grove, 
rted and Home bred. Best In- 


FOWL ciirorand ooder. English Mastiff 


Stamp for circular. J.L.Harkris, Cinnaminson,N.J. 











JAMES McCREERY & Co., | “ D SENSE” 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, : OOD CORSET WAISTS 
Broadway, cor. Eleventh &t., New York, ‘ are all Leading Retail Stores, Ask for taem, 


1 WANT ACTIVE, ENERCETIC MEN 
and women all over the country to 
cord 4 sega STEAM bifong % 
agent? Bockass BS Ay st $4 r 
in 1 iavor are so numerous and convincing that 


us 
sales are made with little difficulty, I wi x 


a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on, liberal 
ed at my expense if not satisfactory. A . 
can thus test it for themselves. Don’t fail towrite for 
terms and illustrated circular with outline of argu- 
ments to be n making sa’ Worth, sole 
mantr.. 8t, Joule, Mo., or box 1938, Kez York 5) 
weekeTiareen Agent, Ack Sietioplars chant Free Trial, 


— 


A complete garment worn under 








Chea) ress 
pair doing the work of six. 
Misses’ bust measure, 28-33, § .80 
p 00 "86-39 


Ladies Lae 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 220 Marshfield A ‘ 
Send Money by P. 0. Order.” — AGVANTED. 


Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 


a day at home selling the Nickel Tidy 

Holder, Every family buysthem, La- 

dies,men,¢ children sell them. Sample « prices by mail, 
1 2c. stamps, W. Hasselbach, box 851 ,Sandusky,O, 


id to live men to intro- 

IBERAL SALARY Shoe our books on new 
plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for prepa- 
ration, Send st once for particulars. Jon Cc. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$5 to $10 A DAY, *er,2"4,romen 

* wanted. One ent 
writes: “J make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Can eit 
every day in the year. " Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days.” Termsfree. J.H. Earle, Pub., Boston 
AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THx 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, With 
AGENT its great Premium picture, “Christ Before 
AGENT Pilate.” Send for special offer to Sunday- 
AGENT schools, free. 95 Chambers St., N. Y. City, 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS, 
ONLY $2.00. : 


Retail everywhere for $3.00. 
Sizes 2; to 7, D and E widths, 


We send these boots, in 
either kid or 




























PRICE-LIST. 
Mention this 
pa: 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CD, mZox2*2%:,,, 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[April 28, 1888, 








ff, 
“ IQNORANCE IS THE MOTHER oF 
ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO?: 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by yout house just as much as 
by your dress. Keep it ao and clean and your 








reputation will — lect it and your good 
jog erred ene De not k that ho ean- 
ing is too A tnncgpen vs 1 it is worth all it costa, 
especially if you Peep the outlay of time and 

ptrength by using Sa a7 0. 
No. 9. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 
tifal d lasting for Ema ee 

ss, TRANSO 


b 


Stained 


sGlass 
TITUTE 


| mm & for illustrated catalogue 


ie pts aoe tab een aT:, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shaw Applin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


py PIT 


uITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for catalogue. Boston. 


PE ttn 
rs cukan oan 8k 
TERS OF wis A a 
H, D. IMPORTERS ne SON, 35 Broadway, N ey 


CHURCH eee a Lada aura e S| O° 


‘WORK |Seqainsiasea ste taek sed 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


ik or merino. Also Iron Banner Stands, 75c. 
nd age oy yy i pricelist «,. A. HART & co., 
138 N. 3a ladelphia, F Pa. 


VAN ANZ 


bAZNANZNE SR 
AW ANY ANS 























BEST 
Church ight. 


OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 


ER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 ashing 8t, e. Lake St, 
hicago, ILL 
14 So, Broad 8t., Philadelpiis, Pa. 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed,or nosale. Es 


timate given of cost and descriptive cata- 
logue furnished ct applicatio 











A. J. ER. 
No, 36 South ba a Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, oO. 
McShane Bell Foundry | 
Finest Crade of Bells, 


Cums anv Prats for C BURCEES 
Send for Price and Cata Catalo; aurea 
Cc 


Mention this paper. see ier, Ma, 
cir y, yO OUNAY AND 
SCHOO 4 to 7 i Per cents 


BONDS. for sale. TSend for d List, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers. 


115-117 Monroe st. 56 Devonsh 
CHICAGO. Bosron.” 

































Gr. FARM BONDS of the 

NS. TRUST AND BANKING ©0O., of 
Atchison, Kan., Senator John J. Ingalis, Presidént. 
Send for information to R. M. MANLEY, Manager 
Bastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 








% FIRST MORTGAGES: IN KANSAS. 


During the next ninety days we oy Letveeer oe 
for jnvestments we have tor sale. 


‘iret be ag ge Loans mostly upon 160 a 


Iso other Mortgages in amounts of $1,000 to 

much money can you turnish us fer chess: leans? The 

The stringency. in the money market enables us to cut down amounts 
et a nice line of small 
ourstruly, J@ 

vestment Bankers and 


that is safe 


yond a doubt. Now is the time to 
investor's Gu 


de. Remit, with ois, to 


We have ~ band Fire Fees 


eent, on any mo! per, they may send us 
anehooles yey? oney on 

— nts ranging from $250 t eae. We 

at 7 per bee t. which we offer. bak 

plied for in each case to anamount 

loans. Write for our New 
HN D. KN co... 
Lean Agents, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





* 

Careful investors who want absolutely 
safe securities in form they can turn quickly 
into money, are putting funds into Deben- 
tures. They ratethem among the best and 
safest securities now in the market, They 
pay six per cent interest, Are safer really 
than the first mortgages, if anything can be 
safer than a form of investment which in 
our hands has never lost an investor one 
dollar of prine'pal or interest. 

The Debentures issued by this Company 
are secured by an equal amount of first 
mortgages held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company, of New York. They have 
full power to sell or foreclose any of the 
securities in ease of any default in the pay- 
ment of either principal or interest. 

Debentures can be assigned or transferred 
as conveniently as Government Bonds, can 
be used as collaterals without endorsement 
or assignment, and seme of the soundest 
banking houses, both East and West, make 
loans upon them in excess of ninety per 
cent. of their face value. 

They are issued in amounts suited to 
both large and small investors, 


A CNY CAIN, 


Estab. 1876 KANSAS CITY, MO, Incorp. 1896 


pale nto Capital, - si, 1900-20 
OFFERS CUARANTEED REAL ESTATE MORT- 


GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 








SAMURL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secy. 
| Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 
» Write to-us if you have money to invest— 
large or small. 
SECURED BY werner MORTGAGES. 
———— to Investors 
bn UBLE THAT OF 
ww GOVERNMENT 
BOND: Settee ayable Semi-Annually 
at office or of mortgagee. 16 years’ 
perience, and Never Lost a Dollar for any 
cauloaser. Best of reference given as to ability, integ- 
rity, and financial standing. If you have money to 
loan, write us for cireular and t pareeate: Address, 
Lebold, Fisher, & Co., eee Ase 
By rinigsion we refer to Rev. W, A. Welsher, D.D., 
Be tist pastor, Abilene, Kan.; Rev. M. Valentine,D.D., 
ettysburg, Pa.;and Kountze Bros.,Bankers,N. Y.Cit ty. 
DEALING IN 
bewies a paid-up capital of One Handred Thou- 
nd Dollars and with a ten roe record of suc- 
cessful bu: iness, is about to largely increase its capi- 
tal stock. It is desired to place small blocks of stock 
among a large number of persons of good standing in 
their communities, with the ultimate object of havin 
ar influence in selling investments, ‘The stock will 
y, acco 


e given to the proper parties, 
particulars should address the undersign 
munications Sostalnlne some evidence of good stand- 
ing and will receive attention ind 
Thisisa arias and bona jide Opportunity fora safe 

and permnanent investment. The standing of cor- 
poral ion is of the very highest. Address 

“ DIVIDEND,” Box 672, New YorxK Post OFFIcE. 


KE VIEW, CLAY COUNTY 


Price LAF O inate. aid 18 or corner tus 
farden. Yeucen pay in monthly ts 





a boat and 
a ao Sasi > of private resi- 








ANKING in all Branches, Bonds and 
ether 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


SAKEANE GsBANK 


CHICAGO sucess PRESTONKEANEG 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 





Office in Guinean Building, 


vs wb 10 Wilt SH 


CASH CarrTss, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








“4 . $500,000.00 
ry rance 

all other Reis 1,490,378.83 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 411,577.28 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,401,98GC.11. 


THOS, H. MONT OOMERY. President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secre oye 
J AMES’ B. YOU G, Actuary. 





DIR RS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander _— 
John ne —_ me ~ Charles P. Pe * 
Israel Mi Jos, E. ‘atilin, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel We — 
Charles 8. Whelen. 





FIVE YEAR 
FIRST 


$90 Mortgage “ 


Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8* INTEREST PER ANNUM. 
Interest Payable Semi-annually. 





We only handle bonds that are well 
secured; and guarantee the prompt 
payment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J.-H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
mansas City, Mo. 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, . 
pvp ENvVER-BANKERS-co.orapo, 


Do a General Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are Someta sate, a me | 
EIGHT PER CEN’. fitauiy. 
real estate taken as securit 
by us before making loan. Investment securities for 
non-residents a specialty. Particular attention given 
to the investment of Trust Funds. We collect interest 
and principal. and remit to our Customers m New York 
exchange, without charge. Corr reaposnence invited. 

fer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New 
York, or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


INVEST YOUR MONEY, 


We receive amounts ranging from $500.00 to $10,000.00 
tot invest in St. Paul real estate—either in feet mort- 
pases paying 7% or 8%, or we will invest the money 
tm good property, dividing the net profits equally. 
Have invested large and small amounts in this man- 
ner for parties in iladelphia, and it has paid them 
handsomely. 


These © panties we can giveasreference. Correspon- 
cited. 


dence 
BACON & COLEMAN, 
313 Jackson St., St. Paul., Minn. 


H. E. Batu, Prest. C. MORRELL, A ay Prest. 
OUR DEBENT URE BONDS A 
Ss AND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have beats: * \e0 Biche yo sums, to meet the needs or 
and small investors, 


KANSAS \SINVESTMENT co., 


An sisiiuiiet be eyo 4 amy sent free on a) 
plicatio: 4 
CHas. BARCLAY 
305 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





annually. All 
is. personally examined 








Gro Yc. MoRRELL, 
1 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 








T. B. SWEET, Pres: GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan & 0. 

MA, &1 SAS. 

Paid-up Capital. ay 7% First Mortgages, 6% 

Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For oxenes of its operation address the Company, 
‘our age. 








THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MAD 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


ull Suits and Overcoats | 


at proportionate prices. | 
¢ Owing to the enormous 
nummhet of mail orders re. 
ceived from New York City 
alone we have opened ir 
a branch salesroom, a! 
BROADWAY, o 
Stewart Bu 


WEAR 


ey 








DO YOU 








PANTS 


where our New York cus- 








as tomers may call and 
= measured, without the 
trouble of ‘writing us. But, 
if our goodsare esirable 
in New Yor ely they 
must be bargains to the 
customer in the country, 
where clothing is higher. These goods are within the 
reach of every one in the United States, all at the 
same price, excepting cost of e or express, 
Upest receipt of 6 cents we mail samples of cloth 
select from, self-measurement bianKks, and a 48 
Sack linen age-saeeraeh. If you cannot wait for sam- 
ples, tell us about what color you prefer, send us your 
waist ee ee hip measures, together with $3.00, 
and 35 cents to prepay express or postage, and we will 
guarantee safe delivery and perfect Satisfaction. For 
any cause, we refund money upon uest, or make 
another garment if customer desires. The Ameri. 
ean Press Co. (capital, $20,000, oy 4 will promptly 
re ply to any inquiry cent their Boston office. Address 
11 mail to us at Boston office. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co., 
____ 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 


LAW SUITS 


are liable to come to all users as well 
as sellers of imitations of the Hartman 
Patent yore Wire Door Mat which 
is the original and best door mat. 
Double woven, elastic and simply 
er Name is stamped on frame— 
ware of others. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


118 Chambers Street, New York; 
107 Dearborn 8t., CHIcaGo, 











RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and Paris, sailing weekly between 
NEW K and A hwewns 
PHILADELPHIA and A ERP. 
First cabin , $60 to $100; excursion, a foie Second, 
$40 to $45; excursion. 1 a0 28s. Steerage, low rates. 
PETER WER & SONS. General Agents 
307 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 55 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch?e 


@ good one—Heavy ape handsomely finished, 
Oust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
ind and set. Equal in every ‘ehseatial to Watches 
that a sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 











PER 
WEEK. 
like to be- 


particulars, 
The Keystone Watch Club Co, 


926 mina ang Street, Phitadeiphia, 


asenD | 7c. oes oe S00 iin 


a ea ys We sal 


ite at winslenale prise, 


wi ox: erary acticle, EUGENE HA a sete, 
Worth Ninth Steeet, Philadelphia, 


which we sell 
BY THE POUND 
from _15 cents upwards. 
ape g |SAMUEL WARD 








Sena 8 two-cent stamps on: 
samplesof foent Fore'gn & 


apocontiny mast Soke 
350 arieties 








co., 

184 Deane St., — 

Ma rates 16c. perlb. | 7 toms of | Boston BOXD, 
Express often cheaper. Lugs. 


OWEST Prices in the United nited States.—Paper by the 

Li and.—Sell direct from milis to the consumer. 

Reahectsor paper and envelopes, with prices aad 

- r of sheets to & pound os ou nian 4 be te = 
H. H. Carter & KABBICK, 3 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-—404-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


~ | Plated, S if-Ink! Ponandt Penoll 
Faicke Plated 1, Sel e king Fist 








Y Closes straight like pencil to in pores 
oY Clubofé cifferent names to one dress § 1 
7 Trece stamps are first-class. No Hambug 


RUBBER STAMP CO., New Haven, Conn. ; 


"White. Dress OH 1 R'T stain 
Post ney be gy or 75e. laundri 


cal N SHIRT facrony. 
147-149 So worth 8th th &t. e philadelphia, Pa. 


TOOLS” PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & C0., 


Limited, 607 Market St.. 
_ Send 5 3 cents 1 for ill thustrated d catalogue. 











LADELPHIEA, PA. 





ASK FOK 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





od lig American Investment Co,. 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 
in Investment Securities, all guaran 


teed. 
Assets, October 1, 1887. $1, 902. Send for full 
ts, “4 S83, 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
Capital $500,000 run Praia. 322 Street 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





giving y 
DENVER ‘“westinnc 
INVESTMENTS. 
Coaseg taste aremable. Circularsand references 
B.Chamberlin & Bro.,Box 1944,Denver,Col. 








THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred reci will be sent 
to any one who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen, and enclose a two-cen! agi) Aad postage, 0 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbas, In 





he bunda) School 1 imes intends to admit only ad vertinemedesthat ate itustworthy, 


Abe publisher will refund te sebecribersamy money that 


ould, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted 
they lose thereby. 


— 











